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all skilled in the requirements for the 
making of a successful newspaper, 
contribute toward the successful pub- 


lication of 


Record 


Some are small, others 
are great; yet each is needed in his 
or her particular field. 


Cited simply in illustration of a business principle—tkat 
quantity in production lessens cost — you'll here find an 
advertising rate proving the truth of this fact. 
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Up to Date 


Is as requisite in advertising as 


in other departments of business. 


Advertising expenditures throughout the world 
aggregate hundreds of millions yearly. 

A large percentage is almost a total loss; done 
on the old-fashioned, back-number idea that daily 
papers and a few magazines cover the earth, and no 
other mediums are needed; that the country 
people read all the daily papers, and do not read 
their local home weeklies. 

It is not natural for all advertisers to be up to 
date, but there are many, however, who are. These 
advertisers use the country paper to interest the 
country people and thereby secure the business. 

so local weeklies of the Atlantie Coast Lists 
New England, Middle and Atlantic Slope States. 


One order, one electro does the business. 
Catalogue and estimates for the asking. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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MR. KRAMER’S IDEAS. 


In a recent number of an advertis- 
ing journal, Mr. H. L. Kramer, the 
manager of the Sterling Remedy Com- 
pany, which advertises Nicotine and 
Cascarets, gave voice to the following 
interesting opinions : 

It is a fact that newspaper advertis- 
ing—I mean the use of daily and week- 
ly newspapers and monthly magazines 
—furnishes the foundation for success- 
ful general advertising, but all the 
people cannot be reached through any 
one medium ; and in order to get the 
greatest possible results, newspaper 
advertising should be supplemented by 
many other forms of publicity. The 
problem is to obtain the greatest 
amount of publicity at the least possi- 
ble cost. 

I divide advertising into two classes 
—viz., display advertising and argu- 
mentative advertising. Display adver- 
tising brings the greatest results when 
used for the purpose of making gen- 
erally familiar the name of some com- 
modity for which there is already an 
arbitrary requirement. A ten-cent ar- 
ticle can be more successfully adver- 
tised by display force than a dollar 
article ; and by display force I mean all 
forms of display advertising, includ- 
ing newspaper display, wall signs and 
bulletins, street cars, posters, hangers, 
tackers and novelties—anything that 
carries the name of the article either 
by itself or in combination with some 
attractive device or eye catcher, the 
price and a catch phrase. Display in 
this service does its duty quickly, and 
the results come by making constant 
and frequent strong impressions. No 
detail argument is required in this 
case, because there is already an arbi- 
trary need for the article; the low 
price is an inducement, and mere 
familiarization with the name is all 
the influence necessary to bring to bear 
upon the consumer. On the other hand, 
a preparation that sells for one dollar, 


and is manufactured for some specific 
purpose, requires detailed explanatory 
argument, and display advertising 
alone, as above defined, has not the 
force and convincing power to make 
the prospective purchaser part with so 
large a sum. In this case newspaper 
advertising takes the form of the argu- 
mentative reader, and its most effect- 
ive support is the argumentative book- 
let. Millions of people are familiar 
with the names of the best advertised 
preparations without ever having 
bought a penny’s worth. Many of these 
will become customers when they take 
the time to read the detailed argument 
as to why and how they will be bene- 
fited by purchasing the article adver- 
tised. I consider every form of pub- 
licity good in its place and at a price. 

It affords me amusement to read the 
positive assertions and extravagant 
promises of the ‘‘ expert” advertising 
writer, whose stock in trade—‘‘brains, 
experience, knowledge of mechanical 
and artistic detail ’’—affords a panacea 
that will cure an ad of all its ills, and 
make the people read and believe 
it. Such a yearling expert, who has 
never invested a cent of his own money, 
proposes to take any business under no 
matter what conditions, and by the use 
of his particularly powerful advertise- 
ments perform miracles of resuscita- 
tion and cause the tide of business 
once more to pulse through the chan- 
nels which have been stopped up 
by old fogyism, otherwise the sturdy 
conservatism of former days. This is 
all rot, and the man born with such 
genius need not work for hire for 
others. The statements and induce- 
ments he makes are held out to en- 
courage small advertising investments 
that must, as a rule, result in failure, 
and only by accident or luck achieve 
any degree of success. The advertis- 
ing expert is like the man who ekes 
out a miserable living by selling tips at 
the race-track, and who, were his tips 
reliable, could make a fortune in a day. 
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It is a serious mistake to make the 
prospective advertiser believe that ad- 
vertising is such a wonderful and 
powerful exhilarator of business. Suc- 
cessful general advertisers are the ex- 
ception. Every day a good man 
‘* goes broke’’ on those tips which he 
buys at the race-track. To make news- 
paper advertising successful,the ground 
must be prepared, and there is a lot of 
fertilizing and cultivating to do as the 
crop develops. You cannot goon to the 
streets of a large city, throw forth a 
handful of wheat and expect it to grow 
on the pavements, Advertising will 
not bring results on barren ground, 
and many a man has become wrecked 
in business for the simple reason that 
he has depended on advertising alone 
for success. It is a popular fallacy 
that advertising, backed by the money 
power, will sell anything, irrespective 
of merit. No man ever invested large 
sums of money in a ‘‘ fake” prepara- 
tion and got his money back. Hon- 
esty, the most zealous protection of all 
promises and agreements made in ad- 
vertisements, true merit of the prepara- 
tions that would recommend them as 
worthy without advertising, and the 
most careful and painstaking nursing 


and encouragement of every little ad- 
vertising impression gained—all are 
essential. The advertiser must be con- 
tent with a small and active margin of 


profit, The day when people were 
startled with a half-page or page ad is 
gone—such ads are common. Adver- 
tising only attracts attention when it is 
arbitrary and unlooked. for, coming 
with strength and power when least 
expected. Even then it may be un- 
profitable, because the minds of the 
readers are not sufficiently prepared 
for the impression, or it may have all 
the advertising force possible and cost 
too much. 

Successful advertising is buying pub- 
licity at a price that will afford a profit, 
and no advertising is good unless it 
pays? When and what should an ad- 
vertisement pay? It is a long-drawn- 
out proposition. If I invest $1,000 to- 
day in newspaper advertising or any 
other form of publicity, and at the ex- 
piration of six months find that that 
particular investment of $1,000 has re- 
turned to me 75 per cent of its total 
cost—$750—I am satisfied with the 
result, as experience teaches me that in 
the course of time the other 25 per 
cent will come back, and thereafter a 
sufficient amount of returns to pay a 


profit. Quick and direct returns from 
advertising—and I am talking now of 
the 95 per cent of all advertisers and 
not of the five exceptions—are very 
small, indeed, but it’s the cumulative 
effect, the gradual] introduction of your 
goods into thousands of homes, the 
slow acquisition of the friendship and 
permanent patronage of the many, the 
making of a new customer to-day at 
an expense of perhaps fifty times the 
profit on the first bill of goods sold 
him—it is the continued and constant 
development of the good-will of con- 
sumers that in time furnishes the ma- 
terial that builds up a big business, 


5it deters serie 
THE FIELD IN ENGLAND, 


PROF. MUNYON TELLS ABOUT THE 
PROMISE IT HOLDS FOR AMERICANS, 


Prof. J. M. Munyon, the founder of 
the advanced school of homaeopathy 
and president of Munyon’s H. H. R. 
Co., one of the largest medical advertis- 
ers in America, returned from Europe 
last week, after successfully introduc- 
ing the Munyon remedies in Great 
Britain. His views of English adver- 
tising methods compared with Ameri- 
can, and the difficulty which confronts 
the average American advertiser who 
seeks a foreign field, were thus indi- 
cated to a New York trade journal : 

**I received a very cordial recep- 
tion,” said Prof. Munyon, ‘‘ especially 
from the business managers of the 
various papers, and I consider the suc- 
cess I achieved largely due to their 
efforts. They indorsed my medicines 
in every possible manner, although 
only after careful investigation, and 
gave me every possible assistance. I 
found them particularly well informed 
regarding American advertisers, ex- 
ceedingly competent and full of enter- 
prise, and always striving to benefit 
the advertiser and produce results. 

‘* The London papers, however, han- 
dicap their advertising men by making 
the news features of their publications 
paramount to everything else. One 
has no guarantee that his advertise- 
ment will appear on a specified date, 
nor will it be accepted with such a 
proviso. This was instanced in my 
case, when in announcing our distri- 
bution I sent an ad to the Morning 
Mail. It appeared three weeks later, 
and the readers of that paper literally 
stormed the store on the Strand where 
we had conducted the distribution. It 
was useless to explain that the distri- 
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bution was over. We were denounced 
as frauds, until the A/ai/ came to the 
rescue with a handsome apology and 
set us right with the public.” 

‘‘How do the rates compare with 
American publications? ’’ I asked. 

‘They are a trifle higher than ours 
per 1,000 of circulation,” responded 
the Professor. ‘‘Advertising in Great 
Britain is decidedly more expensive 
than here, for in order to reach the 
people you have to employ so many 
different agencies. Each paper has 
its peculiar constituency, that can be 
reached in no other way than through 
it. The average Englishman is not a 
newspaper reader, that is, of the dai- 
lies. The weeklies have the largest 
circulation, notably Zéoya’s and The 
People, each of which claims over a 
million per week. 

‘Another peculiar rule, which large- 
ly contributes to the expense, is that it 
is impossible to obtain any display ad- 
vertising in single columns. None of 
the papers will accept it, and it be- 
comes necessary to take two or more 
columns to obtain display. Many of 
the papers will not accept cuts, and 
those that do charge exorbitantly. The 
London Zelegraph, for instance, will 
not take cuts unless the advertiser uses 
an entire page. For this the price is 
$1,000, and the cut is placed in the 
center of the page with a large white 
margin about it to indicate that the 

‘matter is an advertisement. 

‘Practically the same rules as to 
time and space discounts,”’ continued 
the Professor, ‘‘ govern there as here. 
The larger space secures the cheaper 
rates, except in a few isolated cases, 
principally the London 7¢edgraph, 
which charges as much per line for one 
insertion as it does for one thousand 
insertions, hence there is nothing to be 
gained by making time contracts.’’ 

‘““Were your goods favorably re- 
ceived ?”’ 

“Yes, I may say that the results 
were eminently satisfactory. With the 
large advertising I did, and having the 
indorsement of the press, I was very 
successful in introducing our remedies, 
I now have forty men working there, 
and we are just going into the prov- 
inces, having made a complete con- 
quest of the capital.” 

“Will you endeavor to popularize 
your goods on the Continent ?” 

; i Oui, monsieur. You see, I’m pol- 
ishing up on my French. We shall 
open in Paris shortly, and then Berlin 


and Vienna. It will take several years, 
however, to cover the field, and we 
shall do it thoroughly.” 

‘““Then you regard the European 
field as affording an excellent oppor- 
tunity to the American advertiser ?” I 
asked, 

‘*No-o-0,”” slowly’ he replied, ‘‘ I 
can’t say I do. My success? Oh, 
yes, but let me explain. The manu- 
facturers are shy of foreign goods, the 
people are clannish and conservative, 
and do not look favorably upon inno- 
vations. They have been fooled so 
often that an article must possess the 
merit claimed for it, else they will not 
touch it. The American who seeks to 
introduce his goods in England needs 
unlimited capital, and thoroughly to 
investigate the field before he enters it. 
He may create a demand immediately, 
but the chances are against it, and it 
will probably be, if at all, only after 
long and expensive waiting that he 
reaps his reward. 

‘* Mind, I do not say this to discour- 
age Americans from entering that field. 
But if they do they must have capital 
and nerve. This is especially true of 
proprietary medicines. So many al- 
leged panaceas heve thought the En- 
glish market ripe for the picking and 
have lamentably failed, The physicians 
are against them, and so strong are the 
ethics of that profession there, that a 
doctor who advertises or associates 
himself with an advertising medical 
company forfeits his diploma. There 
are many other potent influences 
against the American advertiser. The 
manufacturer with whose goods you 
come in competition becomes a more 
bitter rival because you are an alien, 
and uses his influence with every jobber 
or retailer to whom he sells. 

‘*No, sir, the mercantile invasion of 
England is a pretty rocky road ; still I 
am satisfied with the results in my 
case,” and the Professor smiled bland- 
ly, and the interview terminated. 

IRRELEVANT ADVERTISING. 

I’m a great believer in irrelevant advertis- 
ing. People admire what seems to them to 
be wasteful extravagance ; whereas, the very 
fact that they think it extravagance and dis- 
cuss it.as such constitutes the most effective 
advertising, because unconsciously product- 
ive.—/ame, New York. 


————_¢95——_———_—_——— 
ROOM FOR HIM. 
The advertising expert is here to stay. 
There is room for him, just as there is room 


for the expert accountant, the expert apprais- 
er and all the long list of specialists in every 
line of endeavor.— The Billboard. 
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Daily News Service 


ANY PART OF FIFTY THOUSAND 
WORDS EVERY DAY. 


The Whole World Covered, 











ALL CABLE NEWS FROM 
ABROAD BY CABLE. 


Fraudulent Cable News Not Known. 


This unrivaled news service —it knows 
no competition — can now be had on applica- 
tion, and upon the most reasonable 
terms ever offered to the daily news- 
papers of the United States. 


(28> Editors’ attention specially directed 
to services of from 500 to 5,000 words daily, 
condensed 50 per cent and available at very 


low figures. 


THE LAFFAN BUREAU, 


THE SUN BUILDING, J. L. WARD, Manager. 
NEW YORK. 
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Address 
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THE CIRCULATION 


The Sen 


in New York 
is double that of. the Heva/d, and 
far above the combined 
circulations of the Heva/d, the 
Times and the 77bune. 


‘The Sun’s 


CIRCULATION 


has now for several months been 
at the highest level it 
has enjoyed in 15 years, or 
since the period 
in which it was the only 2-cent 
3 newspaper printed in 
New York. 
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PRELIMINARY ADVERTISING. 
By Walter Wilson. 

Putting a new thing on the market 
and introducing it to the public are 
matters of weighty importance. The 
latter, at any rate, is an undertaking 
of great moment, for first efforts in ad- 
vertising are generally the hardest. 
First attempts at anything, in fact, are 
invariably crude and amateurish, and 
yet they cost the most labor, thought 
and anxiety. 

In many instances introducing a new 
article has proved to be a dangerous 
experiment. If it be intended for 
general consumption there should be a 
well-founded supposition that there is 
likely to be a general call for it. You 
can not force goods on the public un- 
less it wants them, and because you 
think the people ought to buy your 
article is no reason why it should. 

Before spending a dollar in adver- 
tising it would be wise to consult with 
intelligent friends and get to know 
their opinions as to whether there ex- 
ists a need of your goods or not. All 
men are more or less cranks, and few 
view things in the same light. Your 
view, though hopeful, may be er- 
roneous. 

Even if your friends are as enthusi- 
astic as yourself, go slow. ‘‘Try it on 
the dog.” Pick out a good paper in 
the town and take a little space for a 
few weeks to talk about the merits 
and uses of your goods. If the ads 
don’t catch on, try another style ; may- 
be you are not talking attractively or 
convincingly. If they do catch on, 
take another paper in the same town, 
of opposite politics if possible, because 
in that way you are reasonably certain 
of reaching a different field. 

If your success continue, try an ad- 
jacent town, and follow up the news- 
paper advertising by distributing ex- 
planatory circulars or booklets through 
the dealers in your goods. I would 
not advise any poster or other outdoor 
advertising until the article has be- 
come fully established and is well 
known. ‘The chief object of all out- 
door advertising is to remind people 
of something they already know. You 
can’t say much, to say it intelligently, 
on a poster, for the type must be large 
to be at all effective. Added to which, 
people in the street have little time to 
stop and read long stories, and brevity 
is often incompatible with the giving 
of proper information. 

¢ of the most important points to 


consider when putting out a new arti- 
cle—one that should even take pre- 
cedence of the preliminary advertising 
—is the necessity for having an ade- 
quate supply of the goods on hand in 
case of demand. It is presumed that 
the name, label and form of package 
will all have been attended to before 
advertising is even thought of. 

All new advertisers who are using 
but one, or a few, mediums are almost 
certain to be pestered by solicitors 
from other publications, and it fre- 
quently requires steady nerve and a 
firm will to be able to coldly, even 
brusquely, refuse to entertain propo- 
sitions ; yet this is one of the first ne- 
cessities in preliminary advertising. 


SHOP MOTTOES. 


—Our goods belittle our prices. 

—We sell our goods—not our pat- 
rons. 

—Pleasing our patrons advertises the 
store 

—We wish to sell just what you wish, 
to buy. 

—We sell to-day so as to sell to- 
morrow. 

—The bargains we give will bring 
you back. 

—The bigger the promise, the better 
we keep it. 

—Your pleasure after buying is part 
of our profit. 

—Enxamine at your leisure ; buy at 
your pleasure. 

—A displeased customer is what we 
can not afford. 

—Wrony in the store nullifies the 
best advertising. 

—Our goods and prices supplement 
our ‘Come again.”’ 

—Let us know our mistake, and you 
shall see its correction. 

—The only substitution we practice 
is low for higher prices. 

—We do not wait for keen competi- 
tion to cut down our prices. 

—wWe would rather leave the half 
untold than to overtell our story. 

—We take almost as much pleasure 
in showing goods as in selling them. 

—You never save money in the price 
and lose it in the article at our store. 

—We will suit you if we lose by it, 
because such losses are future profits. 

—We make only a little each time 
you buy ; that’s why we want you to 
come often. 

— Goods are too cheap, at any price, 
that lack fair quality; and ‘‘too 
cheap” means dear. 
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‘‘ A sure avenue to the attention 
of the Best Trade.” 


ERNEST F. WALTON, 


cH 
The Tinkham Cycle Company 
Incorporated Manufacturers of Carriers, Bi- 


cycles and Tricycles. General Offices, 306, 308, 
310 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York, U.S.A. 


Publisher, 
THE New York TIMEs, 
New York City, N. Y. 

DEAR SIR : July 2, 1897. 

Please insert the inclosed advertisement in your 
Bicycle columns. We believe you will be gratified to 
know that our advertising in the Times has brought us 
very satisfactory returns during the present season. We 
have demonstrated to our own satisfaction that a high- 
class family newspaper like the Times affords us the best 
and in the end the cheapest advertising. It is the trade 
of well-to-do individuals and families that our location 
and stock enable us to command, and your paper has 
proven a sure avenue to the attention of this trade. 


Yours very truly, 
THE TINKHAM CYCLE CO. 


Per Ernest F. WALTON. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“ All the news that’s fit to print.” 
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ADVERTISING A BANK. 


Any business that depends upon 
the public for patronage can use 
good advertising to advantage. It is 
true that banks have their capital stock 
to work on, but if they depend entirely 
on that for their revenue, the best of 
them would surely have to close their 
doors. Every bank must have depos- 
itors, and the more depositors it has 
the more money it will make. 

It is true that all banks do business 
— much alike, and because the 

ank officials know that to be a fact, 
most of them take it for granted that 
the general public know the same thing. 
That is where these officials are in er- 
ror. If they would go tothe trouble 
to take a tour around and about and 
question people as to their knowledge 
of the banking business, I am sure 
they would be surprised to find how 
little the average mortal knows about 
such things. Not only dothe majority 


of people know little or nothing about 
the banking business, but these same 
people have money, and if they knew 
more about banking and the advan- 
tages they could derive by doing busi- 
ness with banks, they would be very 


apt to open accounts. 

The fact that all banks transact busi- 
ness in the same manner cuts no figure 
as to the question of advertising for 
patronage. A department store will 
advertise a number of pieces of new 
summer lawns at 9 cents a yard, and 
women will crowd in the store and 
buy, thinking, of course, they have 
found a bargain, when, if they would 
walk across the street to another store, 
they would find exactly the same goods 
at the same price, or possibly lower. 
People nowadays like to be asked for 
their patronage. 

There are several] ways that a bank 
can advertise successfully. One is the 
daily paper, or weekly paper if there is 
no daily. The advertisement need 
not occupy the same amount of space 
as a retail store ad—about three inches 
single column or double column will 
answer the purpose, and what you say 
in the ad is the most important point. 
Say very little about your capital 
stock, your reserve fund and other 
items of financial strength. Business 
men know your strength, and the 
masses take it for granted that your 
bank is safe and sound; the word 
‘*bank” implies that. What they want 
to know is whether or not you desire 


their deposits, how small a deposit you 
will receive, whether or not you will al- 
low interest on deposits and how much. 

The idea that everybody knows how 
banks are conducted is a false one, and 
you must write your ads just as if the 
— does not know anything about 

ow your bank did business, and you 
were going to tell them something 
about it. ‘The things that you think 
are of small importance to depositors 
are the very things they want to know. 
It may be that your bank has advan- 
tages over others in point of location. 
If so, say so in a pleasant sort of way. 

There are many women who would 
patronize banks if they were given to 
understand that it would be just as 
pleasant to do business with a bank as 
it is to shop at a dry goods store. 
Most women have a horror of entering 
a bank. Do away with that idea, and 
you will have them for depositors, and 
their influence is worth much with the 
male members of the family. 

Another good way to advertise a 
bank is by sending out an attractive 
booklet containing about twelve or six- 
teen pages of convenient size to send 
in a regular businessenvelope. Inthe 
booklet tell how banks are started, all 
about the duties of the different offi- 
cials and clerks. Give a clear under- 
standing as to how business is trans- 
acted with banks, beginning with the 
first deposit. Explain what checks are 
for, what drafts are for, what notes are 
for, bills of exchange, certified checks, 
and how to make use of them. Ex- 
plain what is meant by time deposits, 
and the rate of interest allowed on 
them. Also explain how money can be 
borrowed from a bank and the differ- 
ent kinds of securities that will be re- 
quired on such loans. Make the book- 
let so plain that any woman can read- 
ily understand it and that by reading 
it she will obtain sufficient knowledge 
to be able to transact business with a 
bank in an intelligent and unembar- 
rassed manner. Have your imprint on 
the first cover page presented with 
compliments and your bank statement 
onthe last cover page. Send these book- 
lets out as inclosures with your regular 
mail, and also send them to such people 
as you would like to have for depositors. 

There are millions of dollars hid 
away at home that ought to be deposit- 
ed in banks, and I firmly believe that 
judicious advertising will induce the 
owners of this money to become de- 
positors.— Zhe Ad- Writer. 
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CALIFORNIANS WILL 
TELL YOU SO! 


San Francisco 





Fn. 
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It goes into 50,000 homes 
daily. 


50,000 
Daily Circulation 
is great 


for a strictly first - class 
family newspaper of the 


Pacific Coast. “SPEAKS FOR ALL.” 


It reaches the classes 
you want to reach 


Have your Pacific Coast representatives investigate 
the CALL’S merits as an advertising medium — 
their decision will satisfy us. 


CHAS. M. SHORTRIDGE, Editor and Proprietor. 


FOR RATES ADDRESS 


j 0. M. FOLTZ, 34 Park Row, New York. 
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HOW TO REACH 
EVERY-DAY PEOPLE 


If you have something that 
every-day people want, and if 
you can make them know that 
you have it, you are on the road 
to a great business success. 


There is no other way of 
telling these people anything 
you wish them to know quite 
equal to the advertisement in 
the local weekly. 


There is no other way of 
utilizing the local weeklies quite 
so cheaply, surely and effective- 
ly as the Chicago Newspaper 
Union lists. 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 
UNION 


10 Spruce Street, 93 So. Jefferson St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


The States of the Great Middle West contain the rural 
communities most valuable to the advertiser. An advertise- 
ment covering this territory is inserted in the 1,500 papers 
of the Chicago Newspaper Union lists as easily as in any 
single paper anywhere. 
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THE 


“STARR” 
M 


ATTEMPTS TOO 
UCH. 


The Evening Star, of Washington, 
in the District of Columbia, a paper 
known far and wide for its conserva- 
tism and excellence, furnishes to the 
editor of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory a statement of its issues for six 
months from January I to June 30, 
1897, inclusive, and says: 
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ally sold, copies returned or left in the 
office unsold having been deducted.”’ 
PRINTERS’ INK is of the opinion that 
the Star does wrong in attempting to 
make these reductions. It is easy to 
tell how many copies are printed and 
that is about the only thing that a 
newspaper publisher can do with accu- 
racy. Some throw out from the con- 
sideration such copies as are returned, 
some deduct for exchanges, some go 





fonthly 
Totale. 


777444 I7 290 | 731, 4er 

The grand total of the Star’s figures 
as given above shows 4,834,755 copies, 
and this grand total, when divided by 
155 days, which is the actual number 
of days of issue, shows the average 
number of complete copies per issue 
to have been 31,192. 

The accuracy of this rating is veri- 
fied by the signature of the cashier 
and no one will question it, but the 
object of reproducing the table here is 
to call attention to the peculiarity of 
the statement set forth in the auto- 
graph paragraph: ‘‘ The statement is 
not of the gross number of copies 
printed, but the number of copies actu- 


G/2A$S | FOO, ¥33 Coos. 
so far even as to omit from consider- 
ation all copies sent to advertisers, but 
after all it is a question whether, with 
the minutest care, any publisher can 
ever tell to a certainty anything more 
satisfactory about his circulation than 
the exact number of copies he printed. 
This is PRINTERS’ INK’s position, 
and the Little Schoolmaster is very 
confident that he is right. Still, if 
other people think not, he would be 
glad to hear from them, and to publish 
their views if not too long or too prosy. 


ADVERTISING profits are often sacri- 
ficed to the weakness for ‘‘catchy”’ ads. 
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eo FROM 


Advertising Department 


SCOTT'S” | SCO 
~~ EMULSION ps hy anim 


409-415 PEARL STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Dear Sir: 

We are now preparing our n jfile for the 
coming year, and would request that you kindly fill out 
the attached blank, and return to us at once, together 
with two of your latest rate cards, also a late copy of 
vour paper, which please inclose in wrapper sent 
herewith, and oblige, 

Yours respectfully, 
SCOTT & BOWNE. 


Population of City or Town L O JAW 
Daily 
Weekly. » OD 
Guarantecd Average Circulation : + Semi-Weekly 
Tri-Weekly 
Monthly. 




















Paper established when Ke 
Length of columns (inches) ___ A D2 
Width of columns (inches) —__ 
No. of columns on page 
No. of pages in paper ‘4 
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Do you use cuts : 
Do you use co-operatives 














City or Town J 
Signed, Editor or Pabtishe 4418 
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WHY DOES THE AMERICAN NEWS- 
PAPER DIRECTORY EXIST? 


ADVICE TO PUBLISHERS, 


From the National Advertiser for July 6. 

A short examination of the Direct- 
ory for June, 1897, will show the per- 
tinency of this question. Confusion 
worse confounded reigns in page after 
page. A publisher swears to a certain 
circulation. Mr. Rowell says, in ef- 
fect, that the publisher perjures him- 
self. The poor, bewildered advertiser 
is left to find the truth as best he can. 
Ratings no later than 1892 are pub- 
lished in some cases, as if the circula- 
tion of five years ago were of the 
slightest value to the advertiser to-day. 
If a publisher give no figures at all, 
and refuse to advertise in the Direct- 
ory, he may get a fairly good rating, 
though an old one. Even a paper that 
advertises is not thereby protected 
from underrating. When the Direct- 
ory is in preparation, each publisher 
receives by mail a copy of the page in 
the preceding edition, on which the 
rating of his paper appeared. That 
rating will be repeated unless the pa- 
per furnish fresh information. Fill out 
the detailed statement blank, or tell 
your own story in an advertisement, or 
put up with such treatment as the Di- 
rectory chooses to give you. That is 
the plain English of the situation. 

The rating of the Chicago Dispatch 
is a fair sample of the Directory’s 
methods. Page 132 of the Directory is 
devoted to a display advertisement of 
the Dispatch, in which the publisher 
says that it has a daily circulation of 
over 115,000. On page 133 the editor 
of the Directory says, ‘‘ Circulation ac- 
corded B for the past two years.” In 
the Directory code B means ‘‘ exceed- 
ing 40,000.’’ Beneath are the words, 
in full-face type, ‘‘ See publisher's an- 
nouncement on opposite page.” Then 
follows a twelve-line reading notice, in 
which the publisher says that the cir- 
culation of the Dispatch grew from 
69,003 in September, 1896, to 115,472 
in January, 1897. 

The Journa?, of Chicago, is credited 
by the Directory with a B rating. The 
publisher's advertisement says: ‘‘ 73,- 
450 was the average circulation for 
three months ending December, 31, 
1896, sworn statement of which is in 
the hands of the publishers of the Di- 
rectory.” Well, why did not the Di- 
rectory give its readers the benefit of 
this sworn statement? The pretext is 
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that the statement did not cover an 
entire year. 

H. W. Seymour, publisher of the 
Chicago Chronicle, swears that for the 
year 1896 the average daily circulation 
of that paper was 70,389, and of the 
Sunday edition 89,877. This affidavit 
is published as an advertisement, and 
the Directory’s rating is B again. In 
the front part of the book Mr. Rowell 
says that ‘‘if the report was not in 
detail, but covered the whole year, the 
rating reads ‘ Publisher says,’” etc. It 
must be that the Chronicle’s report was 
not sufficiently detailed. 

The last rating of the Chicago Zven- 
ing Post was 22,000 in 1895. At least 
this is definite, although of no use to 
the advertiser of 1897. No advertise- 
ment of the Post appears. 

New York papers get no better treat- 
ment than their contemporaries. Of the 
Press (no advertisement) the Directory 
says: ‘‘ Circulation, largest ever accord- 
ed, was 118,609 to daily in 1894; 71,- 
277 to Sunday edition in 1893.” 

The Journal is credited with an A 
rating, which means over 75,000. To 
give its figures the Jow:na/ must come 
into the Lirectory with a page adver- 
tisement, showing how in 1896 its daily 
circulation grew from 103,014 to 430, - 
410. The Journal gives the figures by 
months, but they are not ‘‘ detailed” 
enough to be published, except when 
paid for by the paper itself. 

Neither the World nor the Tribune 
gets a recent rating. The former gets 
no rating since 1892. Yet the World 
says that its circulation books are open 
to all, and it claims an average week- 
day circulation of 744,001. The 7774- 
une tells its circulation in a page ad, 
and well it may, for otherwise the ad- 
vertiser can not know that the paper 
founded by Horace Greeley swings from 
76,000 to 106,000. The last Directory 
figures are for 1894. Of the Commercial 
Advertiser the Directory says: ‘‘ Circu- 
lation rating has varied from 22,000 in 
1891 to E (exceeding 12,500) in 1895.” 
But what about 1896, and what is the 
good of such fool ratings anyway ? 

A notable case of rampant Rowell- 
ism, naked and not ashamed, is fur- 
nished by the Brockton (Mass.) 7imes, 
which is owned by W. L. Douglas, the 
shoe man. The Rowell rating for 
1896 is G, ‘‘exceeding 4,000.” Just 
under the rating is the following ad- 
vertisement : 


Rowell places the Brockton 7imes in the 
J K L class owing to the cast-iron conditions 
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with which he surrounds his requirements 
for a proper rating. We have no fault to find 
—it’s Rowell’s book ; but if you are interest- 
ed to know what paper (outside of Boston) 
has the largest wed’ circulation in the State 
of Massachusetts, see the announcement of 
the Brockton 7imes on the page opposite 

The page opposite (352) is taken up 
with an advertisement of the 7imes. 
It includes a sworn statement of each 
day’s circulation from April 1, 1896, to 
March 31, 1897, inclusive. The fig- 
ures range from 7,400 to 16,315. Sure- 
ly here is detail enough to satisfy the 
most exacting and cantankerous old 
pedant alive! Why does the Direct- 
ory ignore this detailed statement? 
Mr. Rowell has a sign which, follow- 
ing a rating, signifies : ‘‘ The accuracy 
of this rating has been questioned by 
one or more persons who claim to have 
facilities for knowing the facts.”’ The 
Rowell rating of the Brockton 7imes 
is flatly contradicted by the publisher, 
but the sign does not appear. Neither 
does it appear in dozens of other cases. 

The National Advertiser urges pub- 
lishers to refuse positively to supply a 
detailed statement. Give your actual 
circulation if you like. Pay no atten- 
tion to the detailed statement blank. 
Stand firmly on your rights, and see 
what will follow. 


QUESTIONED CIRCU LATION RAT- 
I 





Offices of ; 
“Towa STATE ADVERTISER,” | 
**Ciinton County ADVERTISER,” 
Fay Brothers, Publishers. 
Cuitinton, Iowa, June 25, 1897. 

Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New York: 

Do we understand that there will be any 
means adopted to discover and punish fraud 
in detailed statements furnished to your Di- 
rectory, now that you have withdrawn your 
guarantee? In case there will be no way to 
lee the culprits to justice, we believe that 
instead of your Directory being, as it has 
been, the guide to honest circulations, your 
letting down the bars will open it to the 
most stupendous frauds on the general adver- 
tiser, as people have been led to appreciate 
the value of a circulation rating in your Di- 
rectory, and the unscrupulous will not hesi- 
tate to take every advantage possible of it, 
unless some means are provided whereby 
their competitor can call them to time and 
expose them through Printers’ Ink or by 
some other means, euanen « : 





. Fay. 


Paterson, N. J., June 2, 1897. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co. : 

The News will not hereafter furnish any 
report of circulation to your Directory or 
patronize it in any way. Our reason is that 
you have given the Paterson Press a rating 
of less than one thousand and the Guardian 
6,059, when you were informed that the Press 
had a circulation larger than the Guardian's. 

haps the “‘ advertisement ”’ of the Guard- 


zan was the reason for the admission of this 
misleading rating. You investigated the 
Guardian circulation, and you now it was 
not more than 2,200, What use is a rating to 
the News when itscompetitors with one-third 
its circulation are given as good a rating? If 
the other cities are as truthfully reported as 
Paterson, the Directory is not worth much to 
advertisers as a guide. 
Tue News Printinc Co., 
Paterson, N. J. 

The above letters point out a possi- 
ble evil. Mr. Fay says such cases will 
arise. The Paterson Vews knows of 
such a case. PRINTERS’ INK has in- 
vestigated the alleged case mentioned 
by the Vews, and concludes that the 
charges are well founded. To provide 
some protection against fraudulent re- 
ports, the editor of the Directory will 
mark certain papers in accordance 
with the provisions set forth in the 
following paragraph copied from the 
June issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory for 1897: 

SIGNS FOLLOWING RATING LETTER OR FIG- 
URES. 

+ The accuracy of this rating has been 
questioned by one or more persons who claim 
to have facilities for knowing the facts. 

++ The accuracy of this rating has been 
questioned by one or more persons who 
claim to have facilities for knowing the facts, 
and it is feared that the doubts expressed do 
rest upon a substantial foundation. 

44+ The editor of the American Newspa- 
per owner! has offered to cause the cor- 
rectness of this circulation rating to be veri- 

e oT a cial examination, provided the 
publisher of the paper would agree to place 
the necessary facilities at his disposal. It 
was stipulated that the verification should be 
without cost to the publisher of the paper, 
but to this offer the publisher’s response was 
not suchas to entirely remove the impression 
of doubt that has been cast on the rating. 

In the case of the Paterson Guardian, 
those who turn to the June issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory will 
observe that its circulation figures are 
followed by the mark +. In the Sep- 
tember issue of the Directory the 
Guardian's figures ought, probably, to 
be followed by the mark + #. 


GOT IT IN THE NECK. 

We said yesterday that there were reasons, 
and mighty good ones, why we did not care to 
report circulation figures to Geo. P. Rowell 
and his Newspaper Directory. The Express 
asks if those reasons are a fear of that sec- 
tion of the Laws of the State of New York 
which makes it a misdemeanor for the pro- 
prietor or publisher willingly or knowingly 
to misrepresent the circulation of a newspa- 
per or poe ?—Buffalo (N. Y.) Enguir- 
er, Fuly 8, 1897. 


IT IS TRUE. 

Printers’ INK quotes the Exfress as say- 
ing: ‘* No newspaper which is not ashamed 
of its circulation ever omits to furnish a de- 
tailed statement to the American Newspa 
Directory.”” We said it. It is true.—TZhe 
B falo Express, Fuly 8, 1897. 
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THE SELLING ELEMENT IN AN AD. 
By Chas. Paddock. 


All advertisements are intended to 
sell goods, but they are not all as suc- 
cessful as the advertisers wish. One 
reason for this is that the points best 
calculated to sell goods are often either 
omitted altogether, or presented in 
such a weak manner that they fail of 
their object. , 

An attractive description of the ar- 
ticle to be sold is essential in a good 
advertisement. ‘he price of it should 
also be clearly stated. With no men- 
tion of these particulars the selling 
power of the ad is vastly reduced. But 
there are advertisers who wonder why 
their announcements are unsuccessful 
after they have carelessly left out the 
salient points. 

We are all agreed that an advertise- 
ment should give information, In 
considering the advisability or neces 
sity of purchasing any article we are 
swayed by two leading points—the 
quality and the price. If we are not 
told anything about these, the adver- 
tisement is almost wasted. However 
eloquent the ad may be in other re- 
spects, if it is lacking in the two sell- 
ing elements, description of quality 
and mention of price, it might almost 
as well not have been written. 

On the other hand, these two feat- 
ures in an ad are generally sufficient to 
make it both interesting and _profit- 
able. In fact, beyond the fact of 
where the article can be had, it is not 
necessary to state anything more in the 
announcement. Divested of all ‘‘frills,” 
therefore, that would seem to be the 
ideal ad—so far as selling power is 
concerned—that tells directly what an 
article is, where it is, and what it 
costs. Any other statements are sim- 
ply thrown in for the sake of artistic 
effect, and seldom have any value. 

Of course these remarks do not ap- 
ply to many of those standing ads 
which merely give the name of an ar- 
ticle, like Castoria, or Pearline, or 
H-O, and which are merely used to 
keep the name before the public. Even 
in these cases, however, the necessary 
education in the uses and prices of the 
articles has been given in by-gone ad- 
vertisements, and everybody knows 
that they sold at the druggist’s or gro- 
cer’s, as the case may be. 

But when an ad is supposed to con- 
vey any information at all, the essen- 
tial elements of such ‘‘news” are un- 
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doubtedly the qualities and prices. 
These are the selling features of an ad- 
vertisement. Without them much of 


its force is lost. 


1 Gector insists 
that my paticut shal 
have onty : 

ARHLUSER Busey, 


Mlle hecliéne 


THE use of attractive lay figures in 
drug store and other windows is an 
advertising phase that appears to be 
popular just at present. These figures 
are usually rented by the advertiser 
from firms that make a specialty of 
supplying them. ‘The nurse girl here 
reproduced is seen in numerous win- 
dows. She is about four feet in 
height, and muslin and calico are used 
in dressing her. Her winning smile 
and pretty figure attract the eye im- 
mediately, and make her an excellent 
advertisement. Of course she does 
look slightly waxen ; but even this de- 
fect can be overlooked in a lady whe 
never speaks and is perpetually smiling. 
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STORE MANAGEMENT. 


How to the full value of advertisin; 


t LA 
make merchandising more profitable by ajo icious Bonny of p> bed 
BY CHAS. F. JONES. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas. F, Jones, care PRINTERS’ [NK. 


rightly he busi and how to 








Mr. Chas. F. Jones is already well 
known to readers of PRINTERS’ INK as 
the winner of the PRINTERS’ INK Vase. 
He has had a varied experience in 
business, and will be able to give 
many valuable points for conducting 
modern stores. Mr. Jones has for 
years been connected with the retail 
business for himself or as advertising 
manager and writer for such large con- 
cerns as A. M. Rothschild & Co. and 
Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago, 
and Siegel-Cooper Co., of New York. 
He does not profess to be an oracle of 
infallible advice, but, as he modestly 
says of himself: ‘‘A man would have 
to be very dull indeed to have had as 
much experience as I have had and 
not accumulate a fund of information 
on business subjects.”—[Ep. Print- 
ERS’ INK. “x * 

* 

Many shrewd advertisers are in the 
habit of saying that advertising. does 
not pay as well to-day as it did ten 
years ago. If true, this is a very sad 
state of affairs. Advertising is certain- 
ly better understood to-day than it was 
then, and is certainly done a great 
deal better, and there is no reason why 
it should not pay better. It is a fact 
that advertising is received with a great 
deal more skepticism than ever before, 
and this is undoubtedly the reason of 
its failure to bring results. If it does 
not pay now, it is because people have 
become disgusted with it through hav- 
ing been deceived before; business 
does not back up advertising, and 
therefore weakens it. In the practice 
of advertising it is more important to 
do what you advertise than it is to ad- 
vertise what you do. Honesty is a 
good policy to follow, even if you do 
not care for it from principle. 

#% 
x 

The store that wishes to succeed to- 

day, and expects to be more success- 





cern the public, but do not have any- 
thing that would hurt you if the pub- 
lic should find it out. Be honest 
through and through, and not just 
where you fear you will be caught. 
The most important of all features of 
an advertisement is that it shall be ab- 
solutely truthful. 


* & 
* 


In order that your advertisement 
may pay, it must be truthful. We do 
not believe that any store or business 
ever made a permanent success through 
deception. Fora short while deception 
may pay, but no strong, permanent 
business can be built that way. 

* * 
* 

Exaggeration is lying. To say that 
merchandise is worth two dollars when 
only worth a dollar and a half is just 
as much a lie as if you said it was 

yorth fifty dollars when only worth a 
dollar and a half, though in the first 
case the lie is not quite so apt to be 
pointed out. In the last case every- 
body would call you a liar, but in the 
first case they would only think it. In 
the long run, one of these things may 
be just as bad as the other. 


*_% 
* 


The reaction following deceit undoes 
the work of a great deal of good ad- 
vertising. An advertisement that costs 
one hundred dollars may be lost by the 
deceptive advertisement of a five-cent 
article.  * 


We have made these lengthy re- 
marks on store honesty in advertising 
because we believe that the first under- 
lying principle of successful business 
and successful advertising is absolute 
honesty. * * 


The advertising of a store may be 
divided into three parts: FIRsT, that 
which you may say about your busi- 


ful in the future, must, first of all ness in print or otherwise. SECOND, 


things, be honest. 


Have nothing that your store itself, its attractiveness in 


you are ashamed for the public to appearance inside and out. THIRD, 
know. You may have many things your business methods or the way in 
that you will not talk about in your which you treat persons who enter 


advertisements, for there are many your store. 


These three parts of store 


things in business which do not con- advertising are each dependent upon 
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the other. All three must be good to 
make a great success at the present 
time. If any one of them is wrong 
it is apt to counter-baiance the good 
of the other two to a very great extent. 
Advertising a store is a many-sided sub- 
ject. It is just as important and just 
as good advertising to do business 
rightly as it is to make your business 
announcements read rightly. In fact, 
it is better to have bad advertisements 
and good business methods than to 
have good advertisements and bad busi- 
ness methods, though there is no ex- 
cuse why any store should not have 
both good. 
* # 

All that advertisements in the shape 
of printed or other announcements 
can do is to bring the customer to 
your place of business or to induce 
him to send an order; when once he 
has visited you or sent you an order, 
his future business depends almost en- 
tirely upon the way in which you treat 
him. It pays a store to be liberal in 
its business methods, to do anything 
that it can possibly do to please the 
customers. The more that you can 
please your customers the more will 
be your success. Except in the case 
of perishable goods, which spoil to a 
certain extent in the handling, it pays 
a store to exchange or refund money 
cheerfully. When the customer finds 
that the article purchased can be ex- 
changed or the money refunded if de- 
sired, he not only buys more freely, 
but at the same time has more confi- 
dence in the merchandise which he 
has bought. 

+ 
* 

One class of advertising the mer- 
chant seldom counts upon, is, in a cer- 
tain sense, as important as any other— 
tongue advertising! If the people 
who visit your store go away pleased 
they will speak well of you, and a 
good word from them will go a great 
deal further than a whole page of what 
you say about yourself. The more peo- 
ple you can have speak favorably about 
you, the greater will be your success. 

*,* 


Employees are a great factor in ad- 
vertising. They can make or mar 
your success. The way in which they 
handle the customer, the politeness or 
attention they may give to those 
upon whom they are waiting will do 
much toward making the customer 


come again. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of all your business methods 
should be to see that the visitor to the 
store is treated rightly. 

*_% 


The proprietor of any store can best 
study the public in two ways—either 
by coming into actual contact with 
them himself or by gaining pointers 
from his employees who do come into 
contact with the people. No em- 
ployer should be a king who rules over 
his subjects at a distance. While it is 
not necessary that he should be on an 
equal footing with his employees, 
while he must retain their respect in 
all cases, he can come enough in touch 
with them to gain from them a thou- 
sand and one pointers which will be 
valuable in business. 

** 

It is comparatively easy to gain a 
customer, who is in no way prejudiced 
either for or against you. All liberal- 
minded people will be apt to give you 
atrial, If their experience is pleasant, 
they will try you again and again, but 
if unpleasant, you can not expect them 
to repeat their visit. A customer once 
lost is hard to regain. How to re- 
cover.a lost customer is the most diffi- 
cult problem that the business man ever 
came in contact with. As a rule, a 
lost customer can not be regained ex- 
cept after long and patient efforts. 
The effort should begin by finding out 
why the customer is lost and if the 
fault lies with you or with your em- 
ployees, the first thing to do is to 
acknowledge your error and make 
amends. If the fault lies wholly with 
the customer, the merchant has even 
then to sacrifice a great deal of his 
own pride if he wishes to be successful 
in getting the customer back. 


* & 
* 


If ‘goods well bought are half 
sold,” as is often said, then buying is 
a very important part of advertising. 
The biggest help that any advertise- 
ment can have is the fact that the 
goods were bought right; that the 
goods are suitable to the people to 
whom you wish to sell; that they are 
right in quality and bought so that they 
can be sold ata right price. Wrong 
buying is often the reason for unsuc- 
cessful advertising. 


*,* 
* 


Do not buy too much. It is better 
to cry after goods than to cry over 
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them. Over-buying is responsible for 
many of the failures of business. 


* 
” 


Now we are going to say something 
which we believe to be very important, 
but which many will not agree with. 
Where a man buys his goods is often 
one of the reasons why he does not 
buy them right. Over-buying can 
often be avoided by buying your goods 
nearer home. If you buy your goods 
a long way from your location you 
must necessarily carry a much larger 
stock than you would have to carry if 
you bought nearer home. When you 
can replenish daily, or nearly so, those 
goods which sell out, your stock can 
be kept small. Unless a man has a 
large capital he should not buy very 
far from home. Even if he has to 
pay a little larger price, it will pay him 
better to carry a small stock. A man 
who buys less than $5,000 worth of 
merchandise a year has no business 
buying over a hundred miles or so 
away from home. The man who buys 
$25,000 a year can perhaps afford to 
buy five hundred miles from home. 
A man who buys $100,coo or more a 
year can buy almost anywhere. 

* % 
* 

It does not pay the small dealer to 
fill his store with merchandise and 
have no money left to take advantage 
of special jobs which may come up 
later. Always reserve a part of your 
capital to seize opportunities which 
may be presented after you have laid 
in what you consider your full stock. 

*% 
* 

This is about the time of year when 
most stores take their midsummer in- 
ventory. Do not take inventory of 
your stock alone, but of yourself and 
of your methods. Do not lay all the 
blame upon the hard times, but bear 
your own share of it where you find 
you are to blame. Inventory is good 
for one thing only, it does not make 
you any richer or any poorer to take 
inventory, but you should learn from it 
what have been your mistakes in the 
past and what have been your suc- 
cesses in the past, and from this ex- 
perience you should try to do business 
better next season than you have last. 

* * 
* 

There are still a few merchants who 
say that they do not believe that in 
their particular case they can advertise 
profitably. There is no business in 
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existence that can not advertise profita- 
bly in some way. No one kind of ad- 
vertising will suit every business, and 
merchants might just as well make up 
their minds to this at thestart. Again, 
there is not a store in existence that 
does not advertise insome way. Even 
the sign over your door, the paint on 
the front of your house is, after a 
fashion, advertising. The question is 
not whether your store can be adver- 
tised or not, but whether you are using 
the right kind of advertising to make 
it successful. Perhaps it is the wrong 
kind you are using and the right kind 
you have neglected. 
+,* 

The small or medium sized store 
can not afford to use anything but what 
is regularly known as legitimate adver- 
tising. Schemes of all kinds should 
be avoided. In the first place ninety- 
nine out of a hundred schemes are 
‘*fakes.”” The one in a hundred 
which is a good scheme is the very 
one that the small or medium store 
will never come in contact with. It is 
only the big store that can find out or 
handle the successful scheme. 

** 

Special sales. They are sometimes 
an important factor in dull seasons as 
well as in other times. If you are 
going to have a special sale, go about 
it right, make a success of it, or do 
not have it. Do not have a special 
sale unless you have something special 
to sell. The so-called special sale of 
regular merchandise at regular prices 
has been worn out longago. Makethe 
first day of your special sale a great suc- 
cess at any reasonable cost, and then 
those who attend this day will help the 
sale along with their tongue advertis- 
ing. First appearances go a long way. 
Do not start your sale until you are 
ready, then start it with a will. Deco- 
rate your store with merchandise ; 
place price tickets on whatever goods 
you may have to sell ; announce your 
special sale in whatever way you may 
deem best, so that the public will 
know when to expect it. Special sales 
which you wish to repeat from time to 
time, such as a semi-annual or annual 
sale of any line of goods, will be found 
more profitable on second, third or 
subsequent sales than the first, pro- 
vided the first sale has been a success. 
If this is your first special sale, be sure 
to make a success of it, no matter what 
the cost. 
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SUBSTITUTION. 
VARIOUS VIEWS AND PHASES. 


Substitution may be practiced in 
severai ways. 1. Imitating the well- 
known article so as to deceive the 
buyer. 2. Palming off on the buyer 
without notice a brand which he did 
not ask for. 3. Using the just-as- 
good argument. The first can be 
stopped by law, and it is in the manu- 
facturer’s power to protect himself. 
The second is also a fraud against a 
manufacturer’s trade-mark rights, and 
has been so proven in two separate 
suits before the Supreme Court of the 
United States for the State of New 
Jersey, in the interest of Sapolio, con- 
ducted by that leader of trade-mark 
law, Mr. Rowland Cox, of this city. 

The third form is the only one real- 
ly within the province of the press 1o 
aid. The dealer has the right if he 
thinks it wise. The public is not 
wronged if it is willing to listen. But 
the dealer can be taught the general 
futility of arguing a customer down 
and of wasting time which might have 
induced an entirely separate purchase. 
The public can be taught to insist on 
its orders and to trust leading makers, 
rather than little experimenting follow- 
ers, but such a campaign of education 
must be conducted by men who know 
what substitution is, and what trade- 
mark rights really are. Many argu- 
ments must be met, many difficulties 
overcome. The fair profit to the dealer 
is one limitation , the cutting of cheap- 
Johns and department stores is an- 
other. Many dealers honestly assert 
that they push other goods or introduce 
their own brands, because the manu- 
facturer does not grant them a fair 
margin, or because some Macy has ad- 
vertised the goods so often and so low 
that every one demands them at that 
price, or goes off dissatisfied. The 
advertiser who, by his outlays, sends 
the customer to the store is entitled to 
the deaier’s protection, but the dealer 
should be taught this principle gently. 

[f those interested in this question 
would use more effort and less argu- 
ment, more courage and less hysterics, 
some practical results might be secured. 
—Fame, New York, for July. 

* 


* * 


Will J. Molton, of Cleveland, Ohio 
who claims to be ‘‘an up-to-date dis- 
tributor,” says in the last issue of his 
circular : 

‘*On my rounds distributing adver- 


tising, I always call on the retaii deai- 
ers and inform them that I am dis- 
tributing matter for so-and-so. from 
house to house, and that it will an- 
doubtedly create a large demand for 
the goods, and would suggest that he 
keep a stock on hand to meet this in. 
creased demand. Of late I have been 
advertising proprietary medicines ex 
tensively and have called upon the 
retail drug trade quite often. Notic- 
ing that almost every drug store was 
pushing so-called Sarsaparilla Celery 
Compound, Liver and Kidney medi- 
cine, Talcum powders, etc., etc | in 
place of the standard semedies which 
are well advertised and can be relied 
upon, I made inquiries as to why so 
many were pushing substitutes. and 
was surprised when the druggists told 
me that department-store cut rates 
were the sole cause of this whouesaie 
substitution. But, after some careful 
study and further investigation I am 
satisfied that it is a fact, in Cleveland 
at least. Here is a clipping taken 
from an advertisement of one of our 
leading department stores which ap- 
peared in all our leading dailies, Sun- 
days and during the week . 

Allcock’s Plasters 


Cuticura Soap, per cake 

Pears’ Soap, per cake 

Little Liver Piils, per vottle 

Paine’s Ceiery Compound 

Hood’s Sarsapaiilla. ....... 

Castoria 

Hoff’s Malt Extract........... 

Lubin’s Perfumes, 3 ounces to 

Greene’s Nervura 

Beecham’s Pills 

Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound... 
Lane’s Family Medicine 8 
Parker’s Hair Balsam............. cocese e950 
Fellows’ Syrup Hypophosphites ......... g2c 

‘* Other department stores sel] equal- 
lyas cheap. This list will show that 
department stores are selling standard 
remedies at less than cost ; yet drug- 
gists are compelled to meet these prices. 
Druggists are not in the habit of sell- 
ing goods at less than cost, and seeing 
no remedy for stopping these cut rates 
they resort to substitution. 

‘A leading druggist stated the case 
to me thus: ‘I am pleased to handle 
standard remedies when there is a 
reasonable profit, as manufacturers 
create the demand at no cost to me. 
But I refuse to recommend any reme- 
dies I am compelled to sell at cost.’ 

**You will notice that department 
stores are selling Hood’. Sarsaparilla 
at 65 cents. I sold hundreds of bot- 
les of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, but can not 
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meet this price; therefore, I put up 
my own sarsaparilla, which I sell at 
65 cents, and make a good profit, and 
sell a few gross every year. 

‘*VYes, the people ask for Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, but I sell them mine just 
the same, thus Hood’s advertising sells 
my sarsaparilla. It is the same with 
Paine’s Celery Compound and several 
other standard remedies. 

‘*IT am obliged to substitute and 
shall continue to do so as long as cut 
rates prevail. 

‘Ves, I understand that the manu- 
facturers of standard remedies have 
done their best to stop these cut rates, 
but I do not notice any success so far 
—don’t see how they propose to do it 
by raising the wholesale price, as some 
are now doing. Good day.” 

+ * % 

There is no moral law of any deca- 
logue that obliges a retail merchant to 
forego the opportunity of having the last 
chanceatacustomer. Itisanadvertis- 


ing advantage he is rightfully entitled 
to. Let him use it rightfully and nobody 
has an equitable ground of complaint. 

The store is his ; the goods are his ; 
his whole outfit, himself included, isa 
standing advertisement for the goods 


he wants to sell. He is there to 
make money. He is a fool if he 
doesn’t try to make as much as he 
honestly can. If he conscientiously 
believes goods of his own make to be 
‘*just as good”’ as any other sold for 
the same purpose, why, in the name of 
common sense, shouldn’t he say so? 
If he doesn’t believe it, or doesn’t 
know anything about it, and yet says 
so, for the sake of a little extra profit, 
then of course he lies, and that certain- 
ly is immoral enough. But this busi- 
ness of giving a customer ‘‘ just what 
he calls for,” if pushed to the logical 
conclusion to which apparently you 
wish to push it, would turn every re- 
tail storekeeper into a mere sort of 
*nickel-in-the-slot ” machine. 

Suppose that a newspaper adver- 
tisement has brought Jones to the 
point of going toa store to buy an A 
bicycle. Suppose further that a little 
bird has whispered the fact to the pro- 
prietor of the B, C, X, Y and Z bi- 
cycles, respectively. Would you or 
anybody else say it was morally wrong 
for each of these people in turn to in- 
tercept Jones on the way and fry to 
get in the last word in favor of his own 
particular machine ? 

Wouldn’t that be business? Wouldn’t 
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every man of them do his best to 
thrust his advertisement in Jones’ 
hands and before Jones’ eyes, in the 
hope of altering his mind and _ prej- 
udicing him in favor of this, that or 
the other bicycle, asthe case might be ? 
Then why shouldn’t the storekeeper 
at the end of the trip have the same 
moral right to get in the last word and 
change Jones’ intention to his own 
advantage, if he can do so honestly? 
—National Advertiser. 
nerhts 
IT IS FELT. 
While the reader of a catalogue or 
booklet may not always appreciate the 
delicate points and expense of a piece 
of fine printing, he feels subtly the 
superiority of it. He may not be able 
technically to explain why one paper 
feels and looks better than another, 
why one illustration is finer and richer 
and truer to nature than another, but 
he feels that the difference is there, 
and unconsciously is apt to form his 
judgment as to the quality of the goods 
illustrated and described in a cata- 
logue by his feeling as to the quality 
of the illustrating and printing. There 
are people who think that because 
the masses do not understand the 
technicalities of printing they do not 
appreciate the best of printing when 
they see it. These people are mistak- 
en. Just as there is an indefinable 
something impossible to describe about 
the refined and well-bred man, and 
just as this something is recognized and 
acknowledged in a minute by the com- 
monest street loafer, so is the refined 
quality of fine printing and illustrating 
fully recognized and its influence felt 
by the ordinary plain men and women 
who go to make up the masses of the 
American people. — 770w -Wheatley 
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LONDON ADVERTISING DURING 
THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 
By Lewis Garrison. 


The Tobacco Trust did some timely 
advertising in the London dailies, 
While the trial was in progress in New 
York, lengthy telegrams were cabled 
across by the news agencies, and all 
papers gave the matter much promi- 
nence. On these occasions there ap- 
peared in such papers as the 7imes 
and 7Zelegraph advertisements of the 
cigarettes manufactured by the Trust 
to the depth of seven or eight inches 
and across three columns. It looked 
as though the thing was arranged 
weeks beforehand. 

* * * 


Mr. Lipton, the great tea importer, 
has been advertising in the old and 
favorite manner, 7. ¢., by donating a 
sum to a public charity. Some time 
ago he gave £25,000 to the Princess 
of Wales’ fund fora dinner to be given 
to the poor on the evening of the 
Queen’s Day, June 22d. The news- 
papers lauded the fact and the Prince 
of Wales wrote his thanks to a press 
agency of London, who immedi- 
ately dispatched it to all papers. The 
theaters took the matter up and in the 
comedian’s songs were woven the name 
of Lipton and his famous teas. Rather 
expensive advertising, but probably 
Mr. Lipton got his money’s worth. 

* * * 

While speaking of tea, it is well to 
compliment the firm who push the 
well-known ‘‘ Mazawatta” brand. 
This firm has converted its entire 
building into an advertisement of the 
tea. Everywhere that a sign can be 
nailed, one is fastened to the outside 
of the building. On the top is fixed 
a sign with the words ‘‘ Mazawatta 
Tea” in giant letters. This sign can 
be seen from Southwark bridge. 

7 * + 


Professor Munyon is actively en- 
gaged in introducing his remedies to 
the English public. The advertising 
is carried on in about the same manner 
as in America. Two full columns are 
used every other day in the daily 
newspapers. One thing noticeable is 
that the firm does not distribute the 
sample vials from a newspaper office, 
as they did in some American cities. 
} imagine that the conservative and 
independent London papers looked 
with horror on the idea of an Amer- 


ican patent medicine being pushed 
under the auspices of a certain paper. 
* * * 

Wright's Coal Tar Soap has one of 
the best positions in some of the Lon- 
don newspapers that can be obtained. 
The little space in the margins on the 
first page before and after the title of 
the journal is used daily. 

* & & 

Peter Robinson, the draper, has been 
using four inches single column for 
several weeks before the Jubilee in a 
notice inviting the strangers in London 
to visit his establishment. His ad 
simply stated that his was the 
largest establishment in the King- 
dom devoted exclusively to dress and 
drapery merchandise. Then came the 
statements: ‘‘ Everything for ladies’ 
wear,” ‘‘ Everything for gentlemen’s 
wear,” etc. This is a very successful 
firm, and I wonder at their small space. 

* * es 

The insurance companies took ad- 
vantage of the crowded condition of 
London during the jubilee to call at- 
tention to the dangers of the streets. 
The newspapers helped them along, as 
every day there appeared an article 
warning people of the crush of the 
crowds, unsafe stands, robbers, etc. 
One insurance company had an excel- 
lent ad in the papers. It called out 
the lines it insured without using 
superfluous words. It was only eight 
inches down a single-column, and said 
inasingle line: ‘‘ Personal Accidents,” 
‘* Street Accidents,” ‘‘ Carriage Acci- 
dents,” etc., mentioning all the ways — 
that accidents can happen. 

* * * 

Chas. Baker & Co., the clothiers, 
advertise very little in newspapers, but 
use novelties, schemes, etc., to a great 
extent. During the time that so many 
of the surrounding country folk were 
in London they issued a mapand guide 
toLondon. Everywhere could be seen 
the map in use, and the name of the 
firm stood out in prominent type. 

* * * 

I wondered that some firm did not 
contract for a whole stand and offer 
seats free to all who purchased goods 
in their establishment up to a certain 
amount. It would have been a grand 
ad for the firm, especially as the seats 
were sold at £5 5s. and upward. 

* * * 


‘*Vimbos”’ is apparently a new beef 
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fluid on the market. The firm push- 
ing it have excellent lithographs pasted 
around the city showing a bull in a 
teacup. The statement below is short 
and full of meaning—‘‘ An ox in a 
teacup.” 

* * 

Very few London firms took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of adver- 
tising themselves in their iliuminations 
that were on during the week of the 
Diamond Jubilee. Illuminations that 
cost hundreds of pounds, and were 
seen by millions of people, were 
erected over firms that are depending 
on the people as a mass for their sup- 
port. Whether it was English dignity 
or wanton neglect I do not know. One 
of the most expensive illuminations in 
London was on a building opposite 
the Houses of Parliament. There 
was not a light to inform the thousands 
of strangers who the firm was. The 
building happened to be occupied by 
the London & Northwestern Railway. 
Competition is great among the rail- 
roads of England, and if they had a 
sign made out in electric or gas light 
who they were, everybody would have 
been talking about the grand illumina- 
tions of the London & Northwestern 
Railway building. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


Country Editor, Columbia, Mo. (monthly); 


50 cents a year. 

Nebraska Editor, Beaver City, 
(monthly); $x per year. 

Pointers and Newspaper West, Kansas 
City, Mo. (monthly); 50 cents per year. 

Ohio Newspaper Maker, Mansfield, Ohio 
(monthly); 50 cents a year. 

Michigan Press Association Bulletin, 
Eaton Rapids (monthly); 50 cents a year. 

Rocky Mountain Editor, Denver, Col. 
(monthly); 50 cents a year. 

The foregoing periodicals are de- 
voted to newspaper men and newspa- 
per work. Each looks after the af- 
fairs of its own State. These publi- 
cations are of interest to an advertiser. 
He can learn from them what proposi- 
tions other advertisers are sending, 
and how the recipients regard them. 
The best of these publications is 
probably the Country Editor, published 
at Columbia, Mo. It aims to cover 
the whole field indicated by its title, 
but has a specially active interest in 
the newspaper affairs of its own State. 
Its comments on advertising proposi- 
tions are frequently tart and interesting, 
affording the advertiser a glimpse of 
how his proposals ‘‘ strike’? the coun- 
try editors. 


Neb. 
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A BLACKMAILING INSTITUTION. 


Four well-known class journals de- 
vote space weekly to exploiting the 
unreliability of the American News- 
paper Directory. They are the Press 
and Printer, the Newspaper Maker, 
the Fourth Estate and Newspaperdom. 
Each of these charges 25 cents a line 
for advertising space and each fails to 
get credit in the American Newspaper 
Directory for issuing so many as a 
thousand copies regularly. The circu- 
lation ratings accorded to these papers 
in the American Newspaper Directory 


are as foilows : 
“ K L.” 
“ K L.”” 
“ K L.” 
“ K L.” 


Press and Printer 
Newspa 
Fourt 

To get a larger rating in the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory all the pub- 
lisher of a paper has to do is: 

First, to print more than that number. 

Second, to tell how many he prints. 

He must sign the statement with a 
pen and date it. 

If, however, he sends in a statement 
that is not true, that circumstance is 
liable, in due time, to be pointed out 
and made conspicuous. It is for this 
reason that some publishers refrain 
from sending in statements that are 
not true. Such refraining, however, 
does not cause or even tend to cause 
them to refrain from calling the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory a blackmail- 
ing institution. 

A publisher who will charge 25 
cents a line for advertising, in a paper 
of only 800 circulation, is not likely to 
be scrupulous about making any sort 


of charge whatever. 
——__ ++ 


CHICAGO SUNDAY PAPERS. 


The 7ribune undoubtedly leads in 
circulation, and is followed by the 
Times-Herald, the Chronicle and the 
Inter-Ocean, in the order named. The 
trade-bringing powers stand in the 
same order. The Z7ridune pays us 
better than the 7imes-Herald, but not 
proportionately as much better as the 
Times-Herald does better than the 
Chronicle and Jnter-Ocean. The rela- 
tive rates per line do much to counter- 
balance the difference in circulations 
and influence. I have been several 
years in forming my conclusions. I 
have experimented with speciai ads, 
the returns from which I have watched 
very carefully, until I am sure that I 
have gauged the relations correctly.— 
Philip A. Conne. 
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COLONIAL ADVERTISING, 


A writer of recent date reproduces for the 
New York 7riéune a number of quaint 
colonial day advertisements. On December 
19, 1768, the following dental advertisement 
appeared in the Boston Gazette: 


WHEREAS many persons are so unfortu- 
nate as to lose their Fore-Teeth by Accident, 
and otherways, to their great Detriment, not 
only in Looks, but Speaking both in Public 
and Private:—This is to inform all such, 
that they may have them re-placed with arti- 
ficial Ones, that looks as well as the Natural, 
& answers the End of Speaking to all In- 
tents, by PAUL REVERE, Goldsmith, near 
the head of Dr. Clarke’s Wharf, Boston. 


Few, as the writer says, ever knew that 
Paul Revere’s business was not solely to be 
a Revolutionary hero, to take exciting mid- 
night rides and warn the Lexington minute- 
men, but that in his odd moments he carried 
on the more lucrative trade of goldsmith and 
dentist. The one below which the writer 
gives is from Baltimore, and it is called a 
“* touching and ingenious tribute to Bacchus”’: 


“IN GOOD WINE THERE ISTRUTH.” 
THE ROSY GOD, ever attentive to the 


wants and wishes of his votaries here below, 
has for their use deposited in the hands of 
the subscriber (one of his oldest tapsters) 
some of his CHOICEST GIFTS, the best 
Produce of various Vintages. Such exhila- 
rating Beverages as, of old, cheered the 
Hearts of Gods and Men.—A strict observ- 
ance of the Seventh Commandment is en- 
joined in the Distribution. The Fiat shall be 
obeyed, by the Publick’s most obliged and 
devoted Servant, 
THOMAS HEPBURN. 
Baltimore, April 11, 1788. 














There is something like a dime museum 
flavor in the following, from the Columbian 
Centinel (with a C), of May 12, 1798: 


CURIOUS LIVING ANIMALS. 


MR. GILBERT informs the public that he 
has purchased, at considerable expense, a 
Collection of Living Animals, harmless and 
playful. 

A large Baboon, which is allowed to be the 
most curious Animal of its kind, ever seen in 
America. 

A Porcupine, Bear, Raccoon and Rabbitt, 
which are also very great curiosities. 

The Collection may be seen every day 
(except Sundays) from 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon until sunset, at the Granary, Head of 
the Mall, Boston. Admittance Nine pence 
for Ladies and Gentlemen, and half price for 
Children. 


The writer shows that there were “ hair 
restorers’’ long ago, as this advertisement, 
from the Essex Gazette, of 1773, indicates: 


WILLIAM LANG, 
Wig-Maker and Hair-Dresser, 

Hereby informs the Public, that he has 
hired a Person from EUROPE, by whose 
assistance he is now enabled, in the several 
branches of his business, to serve his good 
customers, and all others, in the most gen- 
teel and polite Tastes that are at present in 
Fashion In England and America. In 
particular, WIGS made in any Mode what- 
ever, such as may grace and become the 
most important Heads, whether those of 
Judges, Divines, Lawyers or Physicians; 
ogether with all those of an inferior Kind, 











so as exactly to suit their respective Occupa- 
tions and Inclinations. 

HAIR DRESSING, for Ladies and 

Gentlemen, performed in the most elegant 
and newest Taste.——— 
Ladies, in a particular Manner, shall be at- 
tended to, in the nice, easy, genteel and 
polite Construction of ROLLS, such as may 
tend to raise their Heads to any Pitch they 
desire, also French Curls, made in the 
neatest manner. He gives cash for Hair. 





_ Of colonial book advertising, the following 
is a sample. It is taken from the Boston 
Gazette: 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED 
An ADDRESS to 
Persons of FASHION 
Concerning frequenting of 
Plays, Balls, Assemblies, Card-Tables, etc., 





in which is introduced the character of 
LUCI 


’ 
Printed and sold by W. McAlpine, in Marl- 
boro’ street. - 

A Pamphlet worthy the serious attention 
of every Christian, especially at a Time when 
Vice and Immorality seem to have an As- 
cendancy over Religion, and the Prince of 
the Power of the Air reigns with almost an 
untrouled Restraint. 





To conclude with the following, which is 
exceedingly interesting, showing that marital 
troubles and family jars are not wholly mod- 
ern institutions. his one oud & cer- 
tain Sarah Brooks, and she announces her 
trouble in the Salem Gazette, a little over a 
hundred years ago, in this fashion : 


THE Subscriber being apprehensive that 
her Husbend, John Brooks, will contract 
debts on her account — this is to forbid any per- 
son trusting him on her account, as she will 
not satisfy any debt so contracted after this 
date—altho’ my compassion for him is such 
that he shall not want for anything I can 
help him to—knowing him to be a poor, for- 
lorn young man. I cannot but pity his con- 
dition, and sincerely hope he will alter his 
way of life for the better—tear jealousy from 
his heart—bury in oblivion his unhappy tem- 
per, and take up a firm resolution that he 
will turn from the error of his ways to a bet- 
ter course of life, become a good citizen, a 
friend to his wife and children, and not 
hearken any more to his supposed friends 
(the greatest enemies)—this is the sincere 
wish of the Subscriber. SARAH Brooks. 

Marblehead, March 27, 1793. 
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THE LARGEST PAID CIRCULATION. 

Printers’ Ink gives the Chronicle, of 
Mount Vernon, the Paragraph, of New 
Rochelle, and the JournaZ, of Port Chester, 
as the only papers along the Long Island 
shore having circulations of over 1,000 a 
week. As far as the Chronicle is concerned, 
when its circulation is asked it gives actual 
not inflated figures. The sales are steadily 
growing every week, and we believe that our 
claim of having the largest paid circulation 
and the smallest complimentary list of any 
Mount Vernon paper will stand the test of in- 
vestigation.— Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Chron- 
icle, July 9, 1897. 


NOT AS WISE AS SOME EXPERTS. 

The longer I am in the advertising business 
the less 1 feel I am able to place my opinion 
on record over my signature.—H. L. Ky amer, 
Sterling Remedy Company. 
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WHAT HE SUGGESTS, 
Knoxvite, Tenn,, July 9, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have been noting the controversy which 
has been going on for some time in regard to 
substitution, and am surprised that none of 
the wise writers have suggested a smoother 
road than the thorny one of contest and con- 
troversy. Suppose, for instance, Hood’s 
would enter the newspapers with such aa- 
nouncements as the example inclosed here- 
with, don’t you think they would do more to 


SUBSTITUTION. fetstareruiti 
« ticedforfraud? It 
may be, or it may not be—all depends on 
how it is done—what the substitution is. 
There are plenty of honest retail druggists 
—we believe that most of them are—and 
when they offer sarsaparilla of their own 
preparation they do so knowing what their 
preparation contains, and they may have 
made it as carefully as they could, but it 
does not stand to reason that they couldrival 
such a preparation as Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
for thatis the embodiment of nearly a cent- 
ury’s experience and unlimited facilities 
that no small manufacturer could possibly 
command. 

For the buyer the only safe plan is to stick 
to the kind which years have proven tobe all 
that’s claimed for it, and in refusing to buy 
the substitute you are not necessarily reflect- 
ing on the druggist or dealer, but buying at 
an honest price that which you know to be 
all right, etc..ete., ete. 








win the confidence of the buyer, and at the 
same time smooth down the ruffled feathers 
of thedealer? I do. 

It is very easy to enter upon a fight, ham- 
mer and tongs, but getting out whole is an- 
other matter, and in my opinion the manu- 
facturer who has kept cool, kept his linen in 
position, and sought other means than coer- 
cion to force his goods on the trade, is in bet- 
ter shape to regain the trade drifting away 
from him than the one who has “‘by-jabered”’ 
and “‘by-hokeyed” up one side and down the 
other, because he has gotten the hot end 
of a situation largely of his own making. If 
this idea is worth anything, take it and 
dwell upon it in the forceful way you have. 

Cuar.es Hire-Smitx. 


cniatinsalaaal a 
A CURIOSITY. 
New York, July 9, 1897. 


Editor of PRINTERS’ INK : 
Iinclose you a curiosity in the way of a 


MINERAL WELLS SUCCESS, 


JAN BYRD, ED. AND PUG. 





Largest Circulation of Any Newspaper in The World. 
(Aho very ened Her to ahation bey 


the Cirentation Aepa p 





letter-head for a newspaper. The place from 
which it comes is Mineral Wells, Tex. 
Henry Hype. 
TWO CLASSES, 
Betrast, Me., July 1, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We like the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory very much, and are pleased to note that 
the reliable publications are its friends, the 
liars its enemies. It is well that it should be 
so. Cream Pus. Co., 

By E. F. Hanson, Treas. 


—_——_~or - 
THE AD THAT BRINGS BUSINESS. | 
The advertisement that brings business is 
a good one, no matter if there is ‘ta crudeness 
and cheapness apparent,” no matter if it 
lacks “ dignity.”"—Advertising Experience. 


THOSE bh PARAGRAPHS, 
EW York, Jul 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: » July 5, 1897 

1 notice that several correspondents have 
drawn your attention to the two paragraphs 
in your issue of June 16, the one mentioning 
Mr. Jones’ retirement from the Siegel-Cooper 
Co., the other asserting that ex-department 
store advertising men seldom make a success 
in the general field. 

Printers’ INK may or may not have in- 
tended the juxtaposition. hat is neither 
here nor there, but the letter of J. Angus 
MacDonald on the subject is highly amusing 
on account of its want of knowledge. 

In order to show how former department 
store advertisers have succeeded in the gen- 
eral ad field he has made some very unfortu- 
nate selections. He starts with Mr. Gillam, 
who did not begin his advertising career in a 
department store, who has been identified 
with the biggest department store failure in 
the country, and who to-day is practically 
unknown in the “‘ general ad field.” 

The assertion that J. E. Powers got his 
training in a department store is ridiculous. 
Powers is a naturai born business writer. It 
was he that made Wanamaker’s rather than 
Wanamaker’s that made him, and he would 
have been just as successful to-day had a de- 
partment store never existed. 

It is true that Charles Austin Bates orig- 
inally came here from a department store in 
Indianapolis, but it has frequently been stat- 
ed by some of those who employed him that 
his department store style seriously militated 
against his successfully handling other lines 
of business. 

As for Mr. McDonald’s personal experi- 
ence I am entirely in the dark as to his 
claims for recognition as a success in any 
kind of advertising, and the statement that 
he started out to deny in his letter, viz., 
that “the man who makes a success of de- 
partment store advertising usually fails in 
the general field,”’ remains still open to rea- 
sonable refutation. Juxius FitzGeRA.p, 

or — 


BOLD ADVERTISING. 
PouGHKEEPSIE, July 13, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A clothing dealer in Meriden, Conn., acity 
midway between Hartford and New Haven, 
has struck a rather magnificent idea by which 
to boom his business and beat competitors. 
He has purchased thirty-five acres of land on 
the south side of the city; and, presumably, 
within easy access to it, which he proposes 
to divide up into building lots, which he will 
offer as prizes to the buyers of his goods. This 
is what Barnum used to call “‘ profitable phil- 
anthropy.”’ 

Thirty-five or more years ago there was a 
large dry goods store here kept by a man of 
French and Hebrew extraction, whose name 
was Gosling. Over the doorway of the store 
he had, on an appropriate pedestal, a gilded 
and sculptured American eagle. He had 
twenty-six children of assorted sizes ; and as 
Mrs. Partington would say, of both the male 
and “female persuasion.”” Many of these 
were clerks in the store, and others were 
scattered along the streets, at appropriate 
distances, to advertise the store and run in 
customers. It gave him trade and so did his 
lively advertising in the local papers. In all 
his advertisements he urged that one of the 
reasons why he could outsell all competitors 
was that he was at no expense for clerk-hire, 
as he manufactured his own clerks. J. B. 





Tue paper of largest circulation—the paper 
of tobacco, 
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IN PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 8, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The services of ‘* Buck” Taylor, the fa- 
mous cow boy, have been enlisted in the ad- 
vertising field, and attired in sombrero, red 
shirt, top boots and all other accoutrements 
of his former vocation, his massive frame 
astride a Keating bicycle may be seen any 
day on the boulevards. Large cakes of ice 
and many cucumbers symbolize the comfort 
of crash suits in a clothing window, and the 
dealer says, ‘‘These ain’t so warm,” ‘As cool 
as a cucumber.”’ A clothing firm have a 
tank of water in which may . seen an im- 
mersed piece of crash suiting ; a sign explains 
that all such goods are soaked 48 hours be- 
fore cutting to prevent future shrinkage. 
The custom of ex! ibiting dissected clothing, 
illustrating ‘‘ Our make” and “*The product 
of the sweat shop,” is quite prevalent. One 
firm clapped the climax, however, by station- 
ing a chemist in the window, who attached 
pieces of cloth, lining, etc., showing results 
of the “acid test’’ to advertisements from 
the morning papers, minus the name and ad- 
dress, although the street where located was 
specified. It is interesting to note that this 
was probably done as a last resort, for the 
firm who so advertised have since failed, 

Mr. Chas, B. Davis, formerly advertising 

ger of Sh n Bros., now serves in 
alike capacity for Strawbridge & Clothier, 
succeeding Mr. Chas. J. Shearer, who, it is 
understood, enters the advertising field in- 
dependently. F. A. PARTENHEIMER. 


ee 
SOME ECONOMIES ARE WASTES. 

That success in business depends upon 
economy in details is well understood. But 
the point is, is economy, as generally recog- 
nized, really saving? Is the man who writes 
his communications on the inside of old en- 
velopes really economical? No; for he loses 
far more by this method of what he considers 
saving, than he ever gains. Ask the opinion 
of the recipient of these scrap-basket com- 
munications and it will be fouud that nine 
times in ten it is not favorable. Then, 
again, where does the economy come in 
in spending fifteen or twenty minutes un- 
tying parcels in order to save a few pieces 
of twine and wrapping paper when cutting 
the wrappers could be accomplished in less 
than one-half the time, thus -allowing the 
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AN ADVERTISER'S QUESTION. 

We ask the advertising fraternity—does 
advertising pay in the class of papers that 
are issued, in one sense of the word, merely 
to advertise their own business, or in other 
words, who offer most of the mail order goods 
as premiums, besides advertising many goods 
over their own and various other names, an 
send out catalogues of general mail order 
goods besides? The number of such papers 
is legion, and it is doubtful if a paper that is 
sent out as an advertising sheet, free as it 
were, depending on the premiums to sell the 
paper, is of much if any value. It is like one 
mail order man advertising his goods in an- 
other man’s catalogue. Then, too, such pa- 
pers claim and have large circulations, as 
they are sent to persons promiscuously ; the 
recipient in such cases has but little, if any, 
interest in them. We have received during 
May and June, to date, ten copies of May is- 
sue of a paper claiming a large circulation, 
though we are not subscribers to it, and we 
know of many other parties who are receiv- 
ing papers regularly who are not subscribers. 
This shows that such papers, and there are 
many, are only issued to sell advertising and 
advertise their own mail order business, 
while the advertising patrons “‘ pay the 
freight.”"—Standard Novelty Co., in Adver- 
tisers’ Guide, New Market, N. F. 

FREE ADVERTISING. 

“There is nothing like free advertising, 
and the more you get of it the more you 
want it,” said Mamie St. John. “I have 
something that discounts press agents who 
cost from twenty to forty per week, and that 
something is the big advertising men. 
write them that I will indorse their wares 
providing I am bill boarded and magazined 
to a liberal extent. What was the result? 
I received an offer from a brewer in St. Louis, 
to the effect that my picture would adorn 
every blank space in all large cities if I 
would indorse his beer as wholesome and as 
atonic. Just think of it. I would be adver 
tised all over the country at the expense of 
somebody else, would be pictured to my 
heart’s content, and would in general be 
made famous by simply saying a certain 
beverage is healthful. Ain’t that better than 
your press agents? And what's more, 
don’t do any harm in indorsing the beer. I 
don’t ask my friends to drink it, and for 
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the public, why, I believe as Vanderbilt be- 
lieved.”"—N. Y. Dramatic News. 
oe 
CHERET’S IDEAS. 
M. Jules Cheret, the great French poster 
artist, works almost entirely with red, blue 


remainder to be put to far more profitable 
use. It used to be quite the thing when sum- 
ming up the perfections of divers wealthy 
men to recount among their virtues their 
habits of economy, which they had practiced 


" 


from youth up, and the admonition was duly 
impressed upon the minds of the rising gen- 
eration that if when they entered business 
life they indulged in petty economies of all 
kinds, in the course of time their names 
would be sure to be enrolled on the list of 
millionaires. Investigation would usually 
show that the practicers of these petty econ- 
omies succeeded, not because of them, but in 
spite of them. Business men in these days 
stand slight chance of becoming millionaires 
by the practice of petty economies to the ex- 
clusion of liberal saving.—7rade Magazine. 
os 
ZINC ETCHING. 

These are printing plates made by photo- 
graphing the copy which is transferred to 
zinc plates and etched. Copy for reproduc- 
tion by this method must be line drawings or 
pictures made up of lines or dots Flat tints 
can not be successfully reproduced by this 
method,—Advertising Experience. 


and yellow, and when he desires further 
colors obtains them by overlapping. e re- 
gards the coloring of an advertisement as all 
important. He does not consider black and 
white posters suitable for advertising. An 
ideal poster, in his estimation, is one that is 
as simple as possible. It should contain, at 
least, one figure—preferably a lady—and, if 
possible, life-size. The figure should be ele- 
gantly but brightly dressed in some striking, 
fashionable costume. is posters quwdly 
M. 


ules 


measure about five feet by three. 
Cheret always designs the lettering of the 
actual advertisement,and has no faith in black 


and white letters. However, he has no objec- 
tion to using a very dark blue, red or violet, so 
as to have the effect of a black without giving 
a jarring tone. Customers are expected to 
give him ca’ te blanche in the selection of 
subject and treatment of design. Veré sap, 
sat.-- Printing limes, London, 
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IN THE STORE. 

I love to stroll these balmy days 
Amid the city’s roar, 

And though the test loves the woods, 
I love a great big store. 

I love to watch the women folks 
A-blocking up the aisles, 

And sniffing bargains here and there, 
Or talking of the styles. 


That woman's got a piece of lace— 
A bargain in its way. 

She got it for 11 cents— 
’Twas 12 just yesterday. 

Another’s clutched, with radiant face, 
Some zephered gingham fine ; 

’T was advertised to-day—** Recuced 
From 20 cents to g.”” 


Around the silks the women buzz, 
Like bees within a hive, 

For lo, the Japs from 28 
Have dropped to 25. 

And every shirt-waist lifts its arms 
In horrified dismay, 

For those that once were 60 cents 
Are 59 to-day. 


Those wrappers with the Watteau back 
Are melting out of sight; 

To see the women grabbing them 
You’d think there'd be a fight. 

Small wonder, when the ad man wrote. 
“They were a dollar three— 

They’re 50 cents, just for to-day— 
But none sent C. O. D.” 


And so I stroll ‘most every day, 
And never want to stop; 
My pleasure’s in the watching how 
The women love to shop. 
> 


HALF-TONES. 

These are engraved plates generally from 
copy that is made up of flat tints or full 
tones, such as photographs and wash draw- 
ings. This methed is the only one known by 
which plates for the ordinary printing press 
can be produced from such copy. It is not 
possible, even by this method, to reproduce 
the full tones or flat tints of the copy. It is 
necessary to break these up into dots or — 
plein the plate or the latter would print noth- 
ing but a succession of blurred shadows. 
Hence the plate is called a half-tone—a brok- 
en tone. This is accomplished by means of 
a screen in the camera. through which the 
light must pass.—Advertising Experience. 

ss 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 

Photographs can be directly reproduced only 
in half-tone and photogravure. This is be- 
cause they are full tones and their details are 
blended and are not in distinct lines or points. 
They should be well toned, well mounted 
and highly burnished. Albumen prints are 
better than platinum prints for half-tones, 
although the popular belief seems to be con- 
trary to this. They should be sharp in de- 
tail, without solid colors or abrupt lights and 
shades in the parts that must be nicely grad- 
ed. Those with a purple tone are best. A 
light background is preferable because this 
avoids a flat appearance in the picture.—Ad- 
vertising Experience, Chicago. 

ee 
VIGNETTED. 

This term is applied to a half-tone in which 
the background is shaded off, producing a 
cloudy effect about the picture. The ordi- 
nary half-tone is usually left with a straight 
or curved outline about the whole picture 
and background.— £xchange. 
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NOTES, 

AN innovation in blotter advertising comes 
from the Ellsworth (Me.) American. In 
place of the usual calendar, there is a train 
schedule, and the arrival and departure of 
the mails have a corner also. 

No NATION can afford to sustain anything 
but the best of reputation throughout the 
courts and markets of the world. Cobden 
said that the rise of English trade was large- 
ly due to the English trade-marks, because 
der represented in all parts of the earth 
honesty and intelligence. Fora great people, 
as well as for a small man, honesty is the 
best policy.—N. Y. Observer. 

Tue value of advertising, even in the yel- 
lowest of yellow journals, was proved ina 
queer way a short time ago. One of these 
publications printed in its Sunday issue a 
fake news story explaining in detail how the 
Edison General Electric Company had man- 
aged to fit up a horseless carriage that could 
be sold for tag Within two weeks after 

ublication of this ghost story hundreds of 
Lenes asking about the device, and some or- 
dering the vehicle, were received at the main 
office of the company in Schenectady.—Fame. 


THE *“SUN’S”? DESCRIPTION OF THE 
UBILEE, 


Now that the Queen’s jubilee with its gor- 
geousness has passed into history and the 
newspapers have considered it from every 
point of view, having written it up asa Ki- 
ralfy show and as an imperial spectacle, 
/,uth takes pleasure in recording the fact 
that the most adequate and satisfactory re- 
port of the event appeared in the columns of 
the New York Sum. Despite the Sum’s rec- 
ord of hostility to Great Britain, it gave a 
report that was satisfactory from both a 
journalistic and a literary point of view, and 
described what was certainly one of the 
greatest pageants in the history of the world 
in a way that showed beyond question the 
superiority of the old journalism to the new. 
Its articles were unsigned, and no opportunity 
was given to high-salaried reporters to cloud 
the event with their own unpleasant and 
egotistical personalities. All that now re- 
mains is for some writer, say one hundred 
ears hence, to rebuild the scene from his 
imagination, as Macaulay rebuilt the trial of 
Warren Hastings.— 7rauth. 

NOT ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 

The Pears Soap Company of England has 
depended mainly upon advertising as a means 
of winning success. It was stated in the 
prospectus of the company in 1891 that more 
than half a million dollars was spent in this 
direction in that year. The officers of the 
company expressed the opinion, however, 
that the soap was then so universally known 
that a maximum outlay of about $400,000 was 
as much as would in the future be required. 
The policy indicated seems to have been car- 
ried out in late years, though the result is 
described as not altogether satisfactory.— 
lhe Manufacturer. 


+o" 
WAX ENGRAVING. 

This method is used in reproducing maps, 
mechanical and architectural diagrams, in- 
tricate rule work and fine script, because it 
is superior in detail to the zinc etching pro- 
cess. The copy is photographed on a glass 
plate coated with wax, and the lines and 
shading of the picture are cut in the wax by 
hand and by ruling machines. Then this 
plate is electrotyped in the usual manner.— 
Advertising Experience, Chicago. 
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ADVERTISERS’ BRIGHT SAYINGS. 


Printers’ INK solicits marl marked copies of print- 
ed advertisements in which “ bright say- 
ings,”’ terse and epigrammatic expressions, 
appear. There Pas, ts of them, and some 

pe ged are mighty good. 


Ir is as big as the biggest and as good as 
the best. 

Nor the biggest stock of ribbons on earth, 
but a very oie ct one. 

CLosE your eye to quality and the world 
is full of cheap things. 

Wuat need of exaggeration when the plain 
truth is strong enough. 

A coop file, like a pretty girl, should have 
good teeth and a pated temper. 

A CONVINCING argument in favor of using 
Boot Jack Plug Tobacco is a chew of it. 

THERE can be no better shoe than the 
Emerson, although there are other good 
shoes. 

You’tt have a vacation boy to deal with in 
afew days. Better make a deal with us first 
—economy for you. 

We hear so much about the “ good old 
times.’’? Why, these new ones discount those 
old ones. There was no Hahne & Co. in the 

\ to furnish everybody’s needs at 
everybody’s prices. 

Ir’s the little things that count. The 
minutes you’re behind at train time, the lit- 
tle you save on each purchase, the economy 

‘ou practice that makes a full pocket- book. 
You are practicing economy every time you 
make a purchase at this store. 
+e 
THE ONE EXCEPTION. 

“Yes,”’ said the new arrival, “* I am great- 
ly surprised—greatly surprised, indeed. 
had expected to find things very different 
from what they are.’ 

“ Why?” an pg several of the girls in 
chorus. ‘‘ Den't the hotel and its surround- 
ings look as the were pictured in the circu- 
lar you received ?”’ 

do. That’s what surprises me.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 


nr ee oe oe 
THE PLACE FOR IT. 

“Doc. Barker’s fifty-dollar dog, has just 
had his tail cut off by a wagon,” said the 
local editor, coming in in great excitement. 
** How much had I better write about it ?”’ 

* Sues”? replied the editor of the Jim son- 
burg Gazette, ‘*just let it go under ‘ Local 
Brevities.’ ’’— ~ Typographical Journal. 


WHERE ALL THOSE GREAT STORIES 
COME FROM, 

“T hear ‘nevad is the editor of the great 
Sunday Blowgu 

“T didn’ t ee. he could write.’ 

“He can’t, but you know he al a wonder- 
fully fertile imagination.” —Newspaperdom. 


oie ena 
Classified Advertisements. 


Adv gan rege under this head two lines or more 
without di y, 25 cents a line. ust be 
handed in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 
| he = 2 SS ad solicitor wanted by leading 
California daily. Box 982, Los Angeles. 

ERFECT half-tone cuts, 1 col. $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, P Ohio. 
V ANTED-Printers to, try to 32." bo r_half-tones. 
$1, 2 —_, UCHER ENGRAV- 
ING CO., Goluinbus, Ohi 


ws that does stereotyping wants 
w Benin Will ne anywhere. Address 
“J. W.,” care Printe 


7 ANTED—More printing from the class of 
Fone willing to pay for the best. WM. 
JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


DVERTISER’S ADVISER avoids risks and 
booms aoe. Particulars free. PROF. 
ANDERSON, P. I. 77, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


bit adwriters. We Fam 0 pampblet 
one Pp. 6x4) written. 1 terms per f: 
“PRO RIETA ¥ MEDICINES, se "0. Box 709,N. 


GTREET FAIR GUIDE—$500adv't'g tg to be placed. 
‘ Regularly ordained adv’t’g agents, ibe to 
ax 4 STREET FAIR PUB. CO., Ashtabula, O. 


00} will be paid for a design for a cata- 
y Le e cover by the DOMINION 
De PANY, 08 rborn St., Chicago, Ill. Write 
for full particu! ulars. 


W 4NTED— A thoroughly ¢ competent advertis- 

ing solicitor on the principal German 
daily in one of the large cities. State experi- 
ence and terms. Address ‘*TEUTONIC,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 


\ ’ ANTE D—Advertisers to know that the NEws, 
Sunday and Weekly, has n in existence 
for 15 years. Sunday, 2 cents a copy ; weekly, 
cents a year. Reaches best homes. Rates 20c. inch. 
Write C. M. SHAFFER & CO., Youngstown, O. 


W Ewant to make a contract in each State— 
not already disposed of—with one honest, 
reliable, energetic man as general agent, to ap- 
point and handle agents and have entire control 
of his State. The right party, who can furnish 
first-class references as to ability, experience, 
financial responsibility, or a sufficient bond to 
secure fulfillment of contract, will be placed in a 
osition to make $10,000 to $30,000 in clean cash 
vefore January 1, 1898. We have a bonanza fora 
few hustlers. ‘Our plan will be unfolded in detail 
only to those with whom we expect to make a 
contract. Therefore on mpeg from irresponsi- 
ble parties will be a wa of time and postage. 
i ly at once, with references. Address CREAM 
. CO., Bel fast, Maine. 


—+->—__—_ 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


\ ANHATTAN PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, No. 
4 2 West l4th St.,N. Y. Press Cli ypings for 
trade journals ; all subjects ; best facilities. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


F B p>: wish to advertise anything anywhere 
ny time, write tothe GEO. P. ROWKLL 
ADVERTISING Co., 10 Spruce e Bt, .» New York. 
> 


SPECI: iL AGENTS. 


A NEW YORK office under the direction of a 
responsible representative is one of the best 
investments a newspaper can make. Consult H. 
D.LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 
eS - 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


pe the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dotlar. 
—_ +o 
BOOKS. 


yy AMeoTa CAVE—A new manual of this won- 
derful ove just issued, with 43 illustrations 
and map. o. pape r, 50c.; cloth, $1, by mail. 
JOHN P. MOKTOS & CO., Pubs., Louisville, Ky. 

+o 


MI SCELLANEOUS. 


NY boy can make good money retailin 

Dixiana kKoot Beer. Large profits made, ~J 
capital required. This is no “fake” cr you 
would not see it in Printers’ INK. DIXIANA 

MEDICINE CO., Sheffield, Ala. 

aS 
FOR RENT. 

\WeE have for rent, at 10 Spruce St., two con 
necting offices, one large and one small. 
They are well lighted and the pleasantest offices 
in the building. Size of large room, about 20x24 ; 
smaller, 10x15. If —— such offices call and 


talk about _— ete. Will be — up to suit. 
Address GLO, P. ROWELL & CO. 
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MAILING MAC MACHINES. 


‘HE Matchless Mailer ; bes best and cheapest. By 
‘I REV. ALEXANDER DICK, Meridian, N. Y. 
—__ o> 
ELECTROTYPES. 


GETTING advertisements to make them stand 
. out and furnishing one or more electrotypes 
of same is a line in which I am unapproached 4 
any other printer. The magazines each mont 
contain numerous samples of my work. Letime 
set your next adv., whether it be for aninch or a 
re. I can suit you. WM. JO vr ce Mer. 
*rinters’ Ink Press, 10 apres St., N. Y. City. 


STEREOTYPING MA CHINER Y. 


JOTTER JOB STEREOTYPING OUTFIT saves 
big mon ns pays for itself in 9 days. Every 
big printing ice should have one. Bouklet free. 
. CURTIS, 150 Worth § St., 
QTE REOTY PE outfits, paper and simplex meth- 
ods, $15. White-on-black and Granotype en- 
graving methods, $5. Book, $1. Circulars for 
stamp. H. KAHRS, 240 E. 33d St., New York. 


SUPPLIES. 

Vv‘ BIBBER’S 

Printers’ Rollers. 

INC for etching. eae CE & COOK, 190 Water 
4 Street, New York 

6 Nae PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 

ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., L't’d, 10 Spruce St., ‘ae York. Special prices 
to cash buyers 


New York. 





PRINT 


4 Nee FY LOTUS PRESS, artistic printers, 140 W. 
23d St., N. Y. City. Send for our booklet. 


r|’ROW-WHEATLEY CATALOGUE COMBINA 
TION. Home aa — New York. (Fac- 


tory, 201-213 East 
W E do neat, plain, attractive rinting. Cata- 

logues, okiets, pamphlets, circulars, 
cards, etc., oe in wae ergs style. W — 
you want a good job—one that you wan 
to look at and read—come to us. PRINTE Ry 
INK PRESS, 10 Spruce St., New York. 

~~ >—_—_——— 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 

6é A 5K LEWIS ABOUT IT.” 


CEARENC E F. CHATFIELD, 179 Front St., 


Owego, Tioga C 


E FFECTIVE advertising. E. A, WHEATLEY, 
257 Broadway, New ork. 


E A. WHEATLEY, Spec ialist in Advertising, 
‘4e 257 Broadway, New York. 


Oem 4 ZINGG, cite Maine. Writ- 
ing and printing for adve rtisers. 


G \ ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 
624 Temple Court, New York. Write 


> L. CURRAN, Ads, Tllustrations, Bookleta, 
\e Photographs. 150 Nassau St., New York. 


K ST. ELMO LEWIS, Mer. THE ADVERTIS- 
4¢ ERS’ AGENCY, Penn Mutual Bidg., Phila. 
¢¢€ 4 SK LEWIS ABOUT IT” when your ads need 
4% adoctor. THE ADVERTISERS’ AGENCY, 
923-925.927 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
‘HE only writer of cnauaively medical and 
drug advertisin Advice or = free, 
ULYSSES G. MANNI G, South Bend, In 


DVERTISING is as much a study and science 
d as chemistry. It has as many technicali- 
ties, as many pro! slems which require solution, 
as many conditions which have to be met. The 
man who does not devote all his time to the 
study of it will never know as much about it as 
the man who does. The man who studies adver- 
tising is an advertising specialist. He knows 
more about it than the business man. The busi- 
ness man can profitably employ the advertising 
man if the lat ter has the necessary judgment. 
If you have be to advertise, write me 
about it. E.A HEATL jf SI — in Adver- 
tising, 257 tA, New Y 
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ICTURES, with an ad in them—they a 
Brill’s. i & ADVERTISER’ AGENCY, 
Fadadsiphia, 5 uffalo, Detroit. Send for prices 
and samples. 


A™ the borders and type used in PRINTERS’ 
INK are at the disposal of people who have 
their advertisements put in type byme. WM. 
JOHNSTON, M dees rs’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce 

St., New York 


;T% profits in Guanes are in the methods. 
Not in the goos 

Money turnec over quick’ & 

Stock on your shelves loss. 

by effective hig ve bn § 
Experience, judgment, business nga, ove 

inality in thought and expression 

quirements for ree cag MO better bu a Ag 
There a’ ters. Are they all think- 

ers! Can ou oe aera to do without thought? 


means success. 
eep both moving 


Have you time to do all the thinking t 
Think it over. 
Write oe a Boome ot Whiffets.” 
Y A eaaaae in Advertising, 
— . 


E. A. 
257 Ci. New Y, 


GomME OPINIONS. 


A Morley (Ragland) éregyiet writes: “1 must 
say your ads — surpass anything I have 
ever read, The illustrations are very appropri- 
ate and telling.” 
A prominent advertising agent Ry Montreal 
— about some samples we sent him: “I am 
much pleased with their style and would 
them cmong the eqern samples of this 
canes of work which [ seen e wording 
also is remarkably good. ” “and then he sends an 


order. 

A Portland (Mich.) manufacturer declares that 

o 3 same samples are “a very much up-to-date 
0! 

A big California concern expresses the opinion 
that our three-color work is “about the hand- 
somest of the kind we have ever seen.” 

A great business house in Boston states that 
our “ samples are striking,” and that “the class 
of printing and the excellence of the Lam i} sug- 
gest the excellence of the wares adve: 

n extensive advertiser i in the ta on says: 
“ Your work is all right.” 

This froma a aatien rinter: “It is getting 
rather monotonous to tell you in every letter 
that I am pleased with your work for me. I am 
pleased, — if nw like it I’ll keep on saying so.” 

MOSES & Writers and Illustrators of 
aleeaian | Designers and Engravers for Ad- 
vertisers, 111 Nassau St., New York. 





~~ 
AD VERTISI NG MEDIA. 
Aber ane DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
271 Broadway, New York. 
4( WORDS, 5 times, 25 cts. Serearasem, 
Brockton, Mass. Cireu ‘Circulation 7 000. 
6 A COSTE’S List. Good pa} papers in active cities. 
Rates low. 38 Park Row, New York. 
7 HEELING NEWS, 7 daily. Onl ome 
\ paper in city of 40,000. Hine, COSTE. N , Aad 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Ne sow Market, N. J. 6c. 
i line. Cire’n 3,000. Close 24th. Sample free. 


A* rson advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 

to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 

the paper for one year. 

I ARGEST circulation of any daily newspaper 
4 in Williamsport, the GAZETTE and BULLETIN ; 
6,000 D., 4,000 W. LA COSTE, New York. 


I ge (Ohio) MORNING TIMES and EVENING 
WS, 14,000 daily, create a“ want” for prop- 
erly be en goods. LA COSTE, New York. 


f tee PIQUA CALL “ wants” advertisers who 
want results. rger circ. than all other 
Piqua dailies combined. LA CUSTE, New York. 


EADING newspapers in Southwestern Ohio 
4 (outside Cincinnati), Dayton MORNING TIMES 
and EVENING NEws, 14,000 daily. LA COSTE, N. Y. 


‘HE TIMES-UNION reaches not only the peo- 

ple of Albany but reaches out to all the 

towns and hamlets within a radius of 100 miles of 

Albany, where it is read every afternoon by the 

thrifty people who dwell therein. 4 is unequaled 

for advertising iS parpeess. JOHN H. FARRELL, 
tor and proprietor, Albany, oe A 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


3 Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a copy. 
| gy oe peice, Ge five qollares: year, in advance. 
dollars a No back numbers. 
me ap ten dollars, ‘paid in advance, a receipt 
be given, covering a paid subscription from 
date to (January Ist,1901) the end of the century. 
t= Being pri nted from plates, it is always 
ble to issue a new edition of five hundred 
copies for $30, or a larger number at same rate. 
Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRiNtT- 
ters’ INK for the benefit of advg. tn may, 
on a} nn. obtain special confi tial terms. 
rson who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in hisname. Every —— is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid 


Oscar Herzserc, “Managing Editor. 


Prter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Oerices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGentT, F. W. Sears, 108 Fleet St. 


NEW YORK, JULY 21, 





1897. 








THE so-called best mediums, the 
standard papers supposed to be of 
highest grade, are supported not by 
the advertisers who make a profit from 
advertising, but by respectable busi- 
ness men who think they ought to do 
a little advertising, and put a business 
card, not where they think it will do 
most good, but where personal prefer- 
ence makes them most desirous of see- 
ing it. If every advertiser placed 
every advertisement with judicial dis- 
crimination, papers like the Philadel- 
phia Record and the Chicago News 
would get twice the business they do, 
and some older journals would find their 
gaeeutgeredaced: ">! fa percent. 





ADVERTISING is a business, and all 
the principles of business must be ap- 
plied to it. 


IF a publication is liberal with read- 
ing notices its value to advertisers is in 
the inverse ratio. 


MR. PATTESON’s Newspaperdom as- 
pires to be the special organ of news- 
papers having less than a thousand 
circulation. It is a large and influ- 
ential class, 


THAT Adolph S. Ochs is making a 
success of the New York 7imes seems 
to be the opinion of careful observers 
among successful newspaper men and 
observant advertisers. 


THE New York Sz announces that 
the circulation of the Suz in New 
York is double that of the New York 
Herald and greater than the combined 
circulation of the Herald, Times and 
Tribune. 
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A NEw York special agent informs 
PRINTERS’ INK that he has knowledge 
of what he regards as a pertinent fact : 
that, when the Royal Baking Powder 
Co. recently removed their offices, 
they took with them all the old issues 
of the American Newspaper Directory 
and none of any other newspaper 
annual. 





THE total number of lines of adver- 
tisements published in the daily papers 
of Philadelphia for the month of June, 
1897, was as follows: 

Record 





Plurality of Record over Ledger, 
457. 


Tae London Daily News, calling 
attention to the honorary degree con- 
ferred by the University of Oxford 
upon E. L. Godkin, editor of the New 
York Evening Post, says he is the first 
journalist to receive such a mark of 
distinction from an English university, 
and adds: ‘* No American paper has a 
higher reputation than the Lvening 
Post, of New York, for courage, hon- 
esty and intellectual force.”’ 


156,- 








For the benefit of its readers, the ad- 
vertisers of America, PRINTERS’ INK 
desires that in its pages may be found 
the announcements of the leading 
papers of every State, every important 
section and every great city. PRINT- 
ERS’ INK takes special pains to keep its 
advertising pages select and to keep 
out papers of small account. An ex- 
amination of the advertising pages of 
PRINTERS’ INK, for a year or for five 
years, will show that the great papers 
are advertised there and the small pa- 
pers are not. 





THE whole trouble with the appro- 
priation of good ideas in advertising is 
that they are merely appropriated. 
They are adopted but not adapted. 
The form is seized, but the spirit is 
entirely missed. It is all right to use 
good ideas if you can use them, but 
you want to be sure that you can.— 
Bates’ Criticisms. 


WHY NOT, INDEED. 


Speaking of the American Newspa- 
per Directory, the Vational Advertiser, 
an interesting New York weekly news- 
paper for advertisers, says : 

There is no rating of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion since 1892. Why not? 
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CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION. 


THE ROWELL DIRECTORY OFFERS TO GIVE 
INSIDE INFORMATION AS TO A NEWSPAPER’S 
conpiT1ON.— Zhe National Advertiser, of 
New York City, of July 6, 1897. 

For $25 advertisers or others may become 
members of the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory’s Confidential Information icemn. The 
subscription carries with it a right to receive 
a copy of each quarterly issue of the Direct- 
ory, also an annual subscription to PrintERs’ 
Ink, and the further right to ask for and re- 
ceive at pleasure confidential reports concern- 
ing the circulation and character of any 
American newspaper credited with issuing 
regularly so many as 1,000 copies. Such con- 
fidential reports will be supplied to subscrib- 
ers whenever called for. —Advertisement. 


Many persons have expressed curi- 
osity as to the character of the special 
reports which can be obtained from 
the Confidential Information Bureau 
conducted in connection with the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory. The fol- 
lowing are copies of some such reports 
and serve to show what they are like 
to be. By examining these. an adver- 
tiser or a newspaper publisher may be 
able to decide whether a privilege of 
calling for such reports at pleasure 
will be worth to him the price asked 
for the annual subscription. 

SOME SAMPLE REPORTS. 

The Portland, Ore., Evening Tele- 
gram is published by the stock com- 
pany which owns and controls the 
Oregonian, daily, Sunday and weekly. 
Its relation to the Oregonian is about 
the same as that of the vening Tele- 
gram in New York to the Herald. It 
has a separate office, and no advertis- 
ing for the Oregonian appears in the 
Telegram unless so ordered. The last 
detailed report of circulation received 
from the office of the 7Zeegram was in 
1896, when its actual average circula- 
tion was stated to have been for the 
past year 8,322. It probably has about 
that circulation now. It is stiff in its 
advertising rates, but perhaps not 
quite so stiff as the Oregonian, and no 
concession is made on either paper for 
an advertisement to appear in both. 

Munsey’s Magazine is recognized as 
the leader—the first of the ten-cent 
magazines. Its sale is probably larger 
than that of any other of its class, and 
may be a good deal larger ; but the 
editor of the Directory has never been 
able to get Mr. Munsey to put his 
name to any statement of the actual 
issues for an entire year, and on that 
account is inclined to believe that the 
actual average edition put out is not as 
large as would appear to be claimed in 
some of the literature issued from the 
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advertising department of the maga- 
zine. Its advertising rates are be- 
lieved to be held to with uniformity. 

McClure’s Magazine.—Among the 
ten-cent magazines none has a better 
standing with readers and with adver- 
tisers. What its circulation is is plain- 
ly made known and no one questions 
its accuracy. Some advertising agen- 
cies and some advertisers are supposed 
to be favored in the matter of rates on 
account of contracts made previous to 
the last advance. These special ad- 
vantages are reported to have nearly 
come to an end, and it is the supposi- 
tion that they can not be renewed. 

The Elmira (N. Y.) Daily News was 
established in 1894, and appears first in 
the American Newspaper Directory for 
1895. In the 1896 Directory, upon 
the publisher’s statement guaranteed, 
the paper is shown to have had an act- 
ual average circulation during the 
previous year of 2,801 copies. The 
description and circulation of the pa- 
per, as it appeared in the 1896 Direct- 
ory, was sent to the publisher of the 
paper for revision to appear in the 
June edition of the Directory for 1897. 
In his reply he said nothing about cir- 
culation, hence it was inferred that the 
circulation accorded in 1896 was high 
enough. 

The Elmira Gazette and Free Press 
is the oldest paper in that city. The 
American Newspaper Directory for 
June, 1897, on the publisher’s state- 
ment, reports a circulation during 1896 
of not less than 5,000 copies to the 
daily and 10,000 copies to the weekly. 
No reason for questioning this state- 
ment is known. 

‘There are four daily papers in El- 
mira. Of these four the Gazette, Ad- 
vertiser and News use the same plant. 
The first and last pages of the Gazette 
and ews appear to be about the same. 
The Advertiser is a morning paper ; 
the Gazette and News are both evening 
papers. The Gazette is issued at 5 
p. m. and the Mews at2p.m. The 
News and Gazette are said to be both 
managed by the same publisher. It 
is also reported that the circulation 
of the Mews is principally outside the 
city of Elmira. 

Gameland, New York City, is a 
monthly publication described in the 
American Newspaper Directory as de- 
voted to hunting ind fishing. It ap- 
peared in the Directory for 1893 for 
the first time. The largest circulation 
ever accorded was in 1894, and upon 
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the publisher’s statement that the 
smallest edition during the preceding 
year was not less than 20,000. No re- 
port of circulation was received for 
the 1895 Directory and it was rated 
by the editor with the circulation rat- 
ing letter D, which means estimated 
to exceed 17,5c0. No report was re- 
ceived for the 1896 edition of the Di- 
rectory and it appeared in that edition 
with the ‘circulation rating letter E, 
which means estimated to exceed 12,- 
500. A copy of the report as it ap- 
peared in the 1896 Directory was sent 
to the publisher of Gameland, with a 
request for corrections, if any, to be 
used in the June edition of the Direct- 
ory. He returned the sheets without 
any change in the circulation rating, 
hence it is the opinion of the editor 
that the circulation given in 1896, E, 
is, in any event, quite high enough. 
No report was received for the June 
Directory, and thus far no report has 
been received for the September Di- 
rectory, hence it is concluded that 
there has been no increase in circula- 
tion since the last rating given. 


In conducting their confidential in- 
formation bureau it is the intention of 
the publishers of the American News- 
paper Directory to deal with the finan- 
cial responsibility of a publisher only 
so far as his standing in that respect 
has a bearing on the influence and 
value of his paper. The information 
given is expected to be of value to an 
advertiser, but not specially valuable 
to a creditor. 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. 


An advertising journal recently interviewed 
Dr. Abbot Loring, proprietor of Fat-ten-u. 
Among other things, Dr. Loring said: 


1 t 


AT THE CENTURY’S BIRTH. 

The Ulster County Gaze-te, published at 
Kingston, Ulster County, N. Y., under date 
of Jan. 4, 1800, contained the following ad- 
vertisements, being fair examples of the crude 
art practiced nearly one hundred years ago: 





LUTHER ANDRES 


& Co. have this day 
Been opening goods both fresh and gay. 
He has received near every kind 
That you in any store can find, 
And as I purchase by the bale 
I am determined to retail 
For ready pay a little ower 
Than ever have been had before. 


I with my brethren mean to live; 
But as for credit shall not give. 


I would not live to rouse your passions, 
For credit here is out of fashion. 

My friends and buyers, one and all, 

It will pay you well to give acall. 

You always may find me by my sign, 
A few rods from the house divine. 


The following articles will be received in 
payment: Wheat, rye, buckwheat, oats, 
corn, butter, flax, ashes and raw hides. 
These articles will be taken in at the Esopus 
prices. Cash will not be refused. 

Warsink, Dec. 24, 1799. 





A number of advertisers state that ashes 
will be taken as equivalent for cash in pay- 
ment of merchandise, and the printing office 
announces *‘Bonnett Paper for Sale.”’ News- 
paper advertising at that day was ina fair 
state of advancement when it is noted that 
this four-page paper has a whole page de- 
voted to advertisements alone, of which the 
following rather ambiguous one is an ex- 
ample: 





FOR SALE, 
the one-half of a 
SAW-MILL. 

With a convenient place for building, lying 
in the town of Rochester. By the mill is an 
inexhaustible quantity of ‘pinewood —and also 

A stout, healthy, active 
NEGRO WENCH. 

Any person inclined to purchase may know 
the particulars by applying to John Schoon- 
maker, jun., at Rochester, 

November 13, (799. 





What I wish to lay stress on as an 
in the success of our advertising is that we 
study every field carefully, and make our 
conclusions with absolute independence. 
General advertisers are prone to be guided 
by other people’s judgment, and thatis why 
ninety-five per cent of them never make a 
comfortable competency. The argument 
runs thus: *“‘ Tom Jones is in the field, using 
so much space in such and such papers. His 
goods are like mine. Therefore, if I spend 
about the same amount of money in the same 
papers, I shall make a fortune.”’ The fallacy 
of this reasoning is that it ignores everything 
but appearances. The success of Tom Jones 
may be due to a dozen circumstances of 
which his would-be rival knows nothing. 
We never take it for granted that. a paper 
that pays other advertisers will pay us. The 
successful advertiser of to-day must not let 
the other fellow do his thinking for him—he 
should use his own mental resources. 





> 


A CARRIER’S advertisement should be well 
expressed. 


That “strayed, a red bull, branded on both 
horns P. T. B.,’’ might have been an early 
effort of the indomitable showman, is denied 
by those familiar with the date of his birth. 

F. A. PAKTENHEIMER. 





a 
NOT AN ADVERTISEMENT. 

“Pardon me,” said the polite highway- 
man, **but I must ask you to stand and de- 
liver.” 

The coach stopped. The door opened with 
surprising alacrity, and a young woman with 
a very large hat stepped out into the moon- 
light. In her hand = held a small Jeather- 
covered box. 

“ Here they are,” she said cheerfully. 

“* What ?’’ said the highwayman. 

“My diamonds,” said the lady. “‘I am 
an actress, you know, and—”’ 

The highwayman leaped upon his horse. 

“Madam,” said he, removing his hat 
gracefully, ‘‘ you must excuse me. I may be 
a highwayman, but I am not an advertise- 
ment.” —Z.xchange. 
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TRADE-MARK REFORM. 


A combined effort should be made 
by firms interested in proprietary 
articles in the direction of trade-mark 
reform. Perhaps the best course 
would be the introduction of legisla- 
tion requiring all trade-marks to be 
registered within a certain time after 
they are adopted ; otherwise let them 
become public property like patents in 
which an inventor neglects to secure 
his rights. The present law gives no 
protection. It requires a fee of $25 
with every trade-mark ; but the person 
who registers the trade-mark has no 
means of knowing that somebody else 
is not using precisely the same word 
or device ; for instance, a man makes 
an article, in the sale of which he 
tries to secure exclusive rights. He 
adopts a trade-mark, copies of which 
are attached to the goods. He spends 
a fortune in advertising, so that the 
public may become familiar with his 
trade-mark. It meets the eye every- 
where; in the newspapers, on bill- 
boards and in public conveyances. The 
merit of the article, combined with 
this lavish and energetic advertising, 
makes the business profitable. Then, 
perhaps at the expiration of several 
years, a man of whom the advertiser 
never heard before pops up with a 
claim to the trade-mark. He has never 
registered it, but he shows that he has 
used it for years before the lavish ad- 
vertiser came into the field. The 
newcomer’s right to the trade-mark is 
perfect, and the firm who have scat- 
tered thousands of dollars in advertis- 
ing must do one of two things. Either 
they must abandon the trade-mark or 
they must compromise with the orig- 
inal owner, It is not necessary, in 
order to make good a claim to an un- 
registered trade-mark, that it should 
have ever been extensively used. In 
the case of a medicine, not one bottle 
a month need have been sold. 

The plan of a complete register, 
onen to the public at all times, would 
obviate trouble. He who adopts a 
trade-mark would have a search made to 
satisfy himself that he was not invading 
anybody’s rights. That fact estab- 
lished, the trade-mark is duly regis- 
tered and the owner of it is perfectly 
safe from unpleasant surprises, since 
no unregistered trade-mark will be 
recognized by the courts. 

The principal advantage resulting 
from the registry of a trade-mark un- 
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der the present system is the right to 
bring suit in the United States Circuit 
Court. This is a long-winded process. 
In the first place, testimony is taken 
before a commissioner. His report is 
filed with the court. Whatever the 
decision be, an appeal is taken, and 
the matter may be in litigation for 
several years before it is finally settled. 
A trade-mark is based on usage, and, 
as the law now stands, is not lost by 
omission to register it. Undoubtedly 
if only registered trade-marks were 
valid, much costly litigation would be 
prevented. The difficulty in requiring 
a general registration of trade marks 
lies in the fact that the power of Con- 
gress to legislate on the subject is lim- 
ited by the Constitution to trade-marks 
which are used in interstate or foreign 
commerce, or in dealings with the In- 
dian tribes.— National Advertiser. 





-- 
A CONSUL’S VIEWS OF THE SOUTH 
AMERICAN TRADE, 

The Department of State has received a 
letter from John Malcolm Johnstone, our 
Consu! at Pernambuco, Brazil, in which he 
gives some sensible hints concerning methods 
of increasing United States trade with South 
America. He says: 

“I might as well say at the outset that 
South America is by no means an unexplored 
region, but on the contrary is a hotly con- 
tested territory by the representatives of 
leading European mercantile houses. There 
are English and German banking houses scat- 
tered throughout the entire eastern and west- 
ern coasts in almost every city. These banks, 
while doing a general exchange business, are 
placed here especially for the benefit of the 
trade of their own people, which, as a matter 
of course, is a great advantage to them. 

“The people of this portion of the conti- 
nent prefer to do business with the United 
States to any other part of the world, but 
they are not willing to buy our wares at 
higher prices than the same things can be 
procured from other people.” 

- - 
A CHEWING GUM SCHEME. 

The latest advertising ‘‘fake’’ to strike this 
city, says the Ashtabula (Ohio) News, is the 
chewing gum game. The makers of this 
gum put a coupon bearing one letter of the 
alphabet in each five-cent package of the 
gum, and advertise that as soon as any one 
gets the letters that make certain words they 
will give him a present of a watch, bicycle or 
something of Pr kind. L. H. Smith, the 
teamster for Messrs. Richards Bros., whole- 
sale grocers, is the first lucky purchaser of 
this kind of gum so far, for he has succeeded 
in acquiring the letters that make the words 
that entitled him to any $100 bicycle in the 
market. He has more than enough of the 
letters to win the bicycle, and if he had one 
“k? would be entitled to $200 worth of 
diamonds. So intense is the interest mani- 
fested by some of the gum chewers that one 
of the trolley car conductors is said to have 
offered $25 for the letter “‘w,’’ which he 
needs to complete the words necessary to 
win a prize. The w’s, d’s and e’s seem to be 
the scarce letters, 











to offer 
booklets, novelties, catalogues. Teli 


tions to the Editor of PRINTERS’ INK. 





The Pitts-Lindsay Tailoring Com- 
pany, of Peoria, makes a specialty 
of twenty-dollar suits While it occa- 
sionally uses large space, it is ano.her 
example of a firm using a small space 
to good advantage. Many of its reg- 
ular ads are only three inches, but they 
are so well displayed that they attract 
attention. The name of the firm is in 
the form of a special design. which is 
used in each ad, and gives it a dis- 
tinctive character. I think this is 
always a good idea. The lettering 
should be as plain as possible, but pe- 
culiar to itself. 

Here are some of the Pitt-Lindsay 
ads : 


you KNOW 

“A Good Thing” when you see it— 
almost every one does. The line of Suitings 
we are offering for 

$20.00 

Are each and pe one a “good thing.” 
Just a matter of choice for the different 
tastes. The assortment includes all kinds, 
light and dark—a superb collection. 


PITT-LINDSAY TAILORING CO., 
119 S. ADAMS STREET. 


Another chance for one of those $20.00 
Black Serge Suits for $12.50. To-day only. 


S20 


Seems a small price to pay for a good 
“ Made to Order’’ Suit of Clothes, but never- 
theless we can give you entire satisfaction in 
a Business Suit for the above figure. Almost 
an endless variety of Bran New Woolens to 
pick from. 

PITT-LINDSAY TAILORING CO., 
119 S. ADAMS STREET. 











I have given a good deal of space to 
these ads, because I know about them, 
and I know they have proven profita- 
ble to the advertisers. A number of 
other ads of these same firms, which 
are equally good, will be reproduced 
from time to time in the ready-made 
department. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Boys says in his letter : 

We inclose copies of advertisements of 
three Peoria firms which have been running 
inthe 7ramscrift recently, and should be 
pleased to have thei referred to the editor 
who conducts the department of Retail Crit- 
icism. These advertisements all run daily, 
and change every day, Ad three of the 
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ADVERTISING FOR RETAILERS. 


Advertisers everywhere are invited to send matter forcriticism , to propound problems and 
estions for the promotion of better advertising. Send newspaper ads, circulars, 
our advertising troubles-——perhaps PRINTERS’ INK (The 
Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising) can lighten them. Address all communica- 








jirms are those to whom we have had Print- 
ERS’ INK sent. and who find it a valuable 
help in the preparation of advertising mat- 
ter. — 

* 

In few Western papers are the ads 
so well displayed as they are in the 
Peoria 7ranscripft. Advertising in Pe- 
oria, as a whole, is in a very unpro- 
gressive state. The few advertisers 
who do good advertising shine brightly 
amid a dreary waste of commonplace, 
unenthusiastic, stereotyped matter, or 
the still greater waste of ads that do 
not appear at all. One or two adver- 
tisers are doing good work. They are 
using the kind of ads that bring busi- 
ness, and I happen to know that 
the ads are bringing the business. 
One man who is to some extent re- 
sponsible for the good advertising 
that is done is Mr. John H. Boys, ad- 
vertising man of the 7vanscript and of 
the 7Zimes. Mr. Boys takes a great 
interest in the advertising of the cus- 
tomers of the 7vanscripft, not only in 
getting the ads, but also sees that they 
are well written and well displayed. 
As I saic before, the best set ads in 
Peoria appear in the 7vamscript and 
its evening edition, the Zimes. Mr. 
Boys writes the ads for a number of 
customers, and writes good ads. 
Among others, Peoria has a firm of 
‘* wide-awake grocers.” Their name is 
Gauss & Shurtleff. It is called the 
mode’ grocery in the ads, and it comesas 
near being a model as any grocery store 
Iknow. Itis bright, clean, snappy and 
fresh looking. All the clerks wear 
white aprons, and they are really 
white. A girl appears to do nothing 
but wash the glass in the windows and 
the various show-cases and ice-boxes. 
It is the cleanest grocery store I ever 
saw. Mr. Boys writes the ads for this 
model grocery. The ads are as good 
as the store. I know that they bring 
trade. I do not think they would do 
so if the store did not bear them out in 
every particular. But since it does, I 
do not see any reason why Gauss & 
Shurtleff, who are both very young 
men, should not get rich at their busi- 
ness. 

The model grocery believes in ad- 
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vertising every day—in advertising 
crisp, fresh, attractive bargains, and 
ringing in a few allusions to the neatness 
of their store and its other good points 
into each ad. Here area few of their 


ads: 


Selling Good Groceries 
Builds Up Business. 


It has always been our belief that the best 
way to build up and maintain a good busi- 
ness is to keep the quality high and the 
prices reasonable and thereby make many 
sales to satisfied customers. We are satisfied 
with this method. Two weeks ago we made 
special prices on the well-known Curtice 
Bros.’ canned goods and sold an immense 
quantity. We bought heavily and desire to 
reduce the stock still further and make ad- 
ditional offerings for this week in response 
to a steady call for these goods during the 
past week, 

CLEANLINESS, PuriTy, PROMPTNESS. 

These are features of our business; no 
matter how rushed we are or how low the 


prices. 
GAUSS & SHURTLEFF., 


Good Not Good Enough! 


We are not satisfied with conducting a 
good grocery store. The best only satisfies 
us. The best quality of goods at the best 
prices—best for our customers. That pleases 
you. That pays us. 

More Canned Goods Bargains. 
3 lb. can Apple Butter 
3 lb. can Plum Butter 
3 Ib. can Peach Butter..... 
$ WD. COR TOMMSES. 0c ccccceccsccesccevees 6c 
1 lb. gan Baking Powder e000 

It isconvenient to have your meat order 

sent up with your groceries, Let us do it. 
GAUSS & SHURTLEFF. 
Model Grocery. Model Meat Market. 


What « Model’’ Means. 


A “Model” grocery store means that 
everything is neat and clean, goods pure 
and wholesome, service prompt, treatment 
courteous, prices reasonable. hese are our 
business principles. Some prices: 

21 lbs. Granulated Sugar 
. Tins Pumpkin 
. can Apples........++ eveccescccece 
b. can Grapes..... naseee ccccceesece oe 
. can Blackberries ... 
. can Gooseberries 

Our meat booth is conducted along the 
same ‘*‘Model” lines that apply to the 
grocery. 

GAUSS & SHURTLEFF. 
Model Grocery. Model Meat Market, 


Mr. Shurtleff says: ‘‘I know that 
my advertising pays me. I can turn 
to the sales book and trace the results 
of it. I know the women who market 
read my announcements, and come to 
the store to get those very things. 
While they are here they buy other 
things not sold at such a narrow mar- 
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gin of profit. The bargains are to 
attract others-—not regular customers. 
The regular customers appreciate the 
bargains, however, and are heavy 
buyers. The loss on goods sold as 
bargains and the cost of the advertis- 
ing is more than made up by the in- 
creased trade resulting from it."’ 
* + 

I give this letter a place here, as it 
contains an interesting commentary 
upon a recent criticism of mine. 
Knight & Ward are certainly progress- 
ive and wide-awake merchants, and 
they have the right ideas. 

WAXAHACHIE, Texas. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Have just received copy Printers’ Ink 
containing notice of the two-page ads sent 
you forcriticism. Omitting to say whether 
they paid or not was intentional on our part. 
We wanted your criticism, not knowing what 
they did. Suffice it to say they filled our 
store with customers. The Easter ad was the 
best for the reason it covered two weeks. 
But the opening ad brought the largest throng 
of buyers in the first three or four days. 

We note that you say you are interested in 
these large ads, as they are unusual for a 
store situated like us, and wonder if they 
pay, etc. P 

We commenced present business March, 
1896, commenced to advertise from the start 
(our first effort at advertising); in ten months 
ours was the largest business of its kind in 
Waxahachie and Ellis Co. Our increase this 
year over last year is as follows: March 287 
per cent, April 276 per cent, May 227 per 
cent (rained almost one solid week in this 
May). We attribute much of our success to 
our advertising. 

It doesn’t cost as much as you seem to 
think. Being large users of space, the pa- 
pers give us reduced rates (we use three—one 
daily, two weeklies). The total cost to date, 
including newspapers, circulars, store cards, 
etc.,is two per cent on sales. Is that too 
much? We are positive that the average on 
the entire year will not be above 1% per cent 
on annual sales. You see the fall season is 
before us, and while we will use as much or 
more space in proportion, general trade is 
much better. f 

Waxahachie has a population of seven to 
eight thousand, and is the largest primary 
cotton market in the world. 

We inclose three more ads, and would 
thank you for criticism if convenient. If not 
space, never mind. Knicut & Warp. 


Two per cent is a very correct ap- 
propriation for advertising purposes. 
The three ads inclosed, like the others, 
are full pages, set very much in the 
style of the big Chicago stores. I can 
not comment upon them, as they are 
too large, and not of a style that I can 
reproduce in these columns. 

+ 


Tue Boston. 
Sr. Pau, June 3, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
I’m only a tyro at advertising—never had 


a year’s experience in my life. Since taking 
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hold of the Boston’s advertising our business 
has increased twenty per cent. What better 
proof then is wanted of the effectiveness of 
our announcements—any ? 

Appreciating your busy position as review- 
er, I won’t encroach upon your time to any 
great extent. My idea of advertising, I 
think, is distinctly different from the gen- 
erality of writers. 

I’ve been engaged in the clothing business 
for the past ten years. There is no detail of 
the business with which I’m not familiar. 
The best advertisers, I believe, are ones who 
pane and feel the quality of the thing adver- 
tised. 

I inclose you several ads. I know what 
they have done. Kindly review, and oblige, 
yours very truly, Gro. A. DouGHerrty. 


Your ads are very good indeed. 
They are well written and very well 
set up. I do not well see how you 
could improve them. Here is the 


wording of two of them, and others 
will be printed as chance may offer in 
the ready-made department : 





If you see it in our ad it’s to be had. 


PARTICULAR. 


The man hardest to suit is the man worth 
suiting. We take pleasure in fitting the man 
who wears his Trousers 16% at the bottom, 
who insists that his top coat must be short— 
the right color—and have a graceful hang 
consonant with the nonchalant air usually 
affected by discerning dressers. That’s the 
fellow we want. The one who sometimes 
finds fault because no fault can be found 
with our goods— complimentary, isn’t it? 
Our trousers are cut 16% at the bottom (for 
you)— our coats have the blue blood quality 
that ignores comment and challenges criti- 
cism. Drop in any day with that careless 
swing of yours and have it in no sense less- 
ened by what you get here. Suits $8.00 to 
$25.00. Top coats $0 to $2s. 


THE BOSTON, Sr. Paut, 
SixtH AnD RosBert. Bow.sy & Co. 
SOLE AGENTS KNOX HATS. 





If you see it in our ad it’s to be had. 


FREE COUNTRY. 


Of course, if you want any kind of a suit, 
why, any kind of a store is the place to get 
it. Ignorance of clothing value is not con- 
fined to the individual purchaser alone. Drop 
into any of the shops handling a diversified 
stock of merchandise, including clothing. 
Ask the ** manager ”’ of the clothing for a bit 
of information concerning woolens. For ex- 
ample, ask him the difference between a 
Tweed and a Cheviot—why some Worsteds 
chine and some don’t-—-how clothes are 
sponged, etc. Simple knowledge, but he 
can’t tell you—wouldn't be in a dry goods 
house if he could. Come tothe Boston. We'll 
tell you all about it. Maybe you'll ee may- 
be not. Suits, $8 to $25. Trousers, all-wool, 
$2 to $6. 

jay—any day. You won’t be impor- 
a ee tuned to buy. sii 
THE BOSTON, St. Paut, 
SrxtH AND RoBert. Bow.sy & Co. 


AGENTS FOR KNOX HATS. 
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READY-MADE ADS. 


[I do not write these ready-made ads. They are 
taken wherever they are found, and credit is 
ven to the author when he is known. Contri- 
utions of bright ads are solicited. The name 
and address of the writer will be printed, if he 
wishes it to be.—Eb. P. I.] 





For an Electrical Store. 


Cooling Breezes. 


If you haven’t time to go to the seashore 
or mountain this summer, you can bring 
their cooling breezes to your office or home 

the use of Electric Fans. They make a 
difference of from 15 to 25 degrees in the 
temperature of aroom. Buy a Fan, and see 
us about supplying the electric current. 





For a Printer. 


Rush Work 


isa problem in most job offices. Not 
so with the Evening Telegram Print- 
ery. We have a large force of men at 
work all the time and can “rush”’a 
job for you without any trouble. When 
ou want work done quickly give the 
vening Telegram Job Office a trial. 


EVENING TELEGRAM 
STATIONERY AND JOB DEP’T, 
EvENnING TELEGRAM BUILDING. 





For a Furniture Dealer. 


Couch Comforts 
Cheap. 


We’re going to lose money in order to 
reduce our couch stock. Entirely too many 
couches here for this season, so we’ve taken 
the fullest lines and cut the prices right 
down out of all keeping with the values to 
force the surplus out. 

You can pick up a bargain that will prove 
a big comfort to you. 


Safe 
From Moths 


— wherever you have Winter Clothing, 
Blankets, Woolens, Carpets, etc., 
stored, burn Thompson’s Insect Pow- 
der. It keeps fabrics of all kinds safe 
from moths. Its odor is death to in- 
sects and vermin, but won’t injure 
clothing, etc. 

It keeps the house free from bugs, 
too. 10, 15, 25 and soc, can. 


For a Bank. 
The 
Family Stocking. 


There is one in many a household. 
go the family savings. 

But they don’t stay there. There’s always 
a hole somewhere, and the stocking is just as 
lean at the end of every year. 

Put the family dollars in a savings bank, 
They'll stay there and earn other dollars. 

Interest paid on savings. 

Checking accounts solicited. 





for a Druggist. 





Into it 
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COMPLEXION WAFERS. 


HOW MR. H. B. FOULD, THE PROPRIE- 
TOR OF DR. CAMPBELL’S SAFE AR- 
SENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS, HAS AD- 
VERTISED THEM INTO POPULARITY. 


Before Mr. H. B. Fould bought out 
Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers—that 
is, some seven years ago—the latter 
gentleman seems not to have beenableto 
make a success of them. But when the 
new proprietor took hold, a large mar- 
ket was soon established, and evér 
since those days the demand has been 
constantly and steadily growing. Mr. 
Fould ascribes his success solely and 
only to the judicious advertising which 
he gave his prod- 
ucts, radically 
changing the 
previous policy, 
and giving a 
wonderful impe- 
tus to the specific 
which had been 
introduced thirty 
odd years before. 
PRINTERS’ INK’S 
reporter called on 
Mr. Fould recent- 
ly at his place of 
business, 214 
Sixth avenue, just 
above Fourteenth 
street, in the heart 
of the shopping 
district. The 
following is the 
gist of the infor- 
mal little talk that 
ensued : 

“Mr. Fould, 
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in most of the large cities throughout 
the entire country and Canada.”’ 

‘* Which do you prefer, the morning 
or the evening publications ?” 

‘*T use the morning papers almost as 
a rule, because on the whole they have 
a larger circulation. Then, too, I 
have another, a special reason. This 
is, that since I only use a limited 
amount of space, I would be lost in 
the evening sheets, for a small adver- 
tisement in them runs much risk of 
not being seen, they carry so many.” 

‘‘About ther publications ?” 

‘*T use some of the weeklies, such 
as Collier's, and some of the weekly 
editions of the daily papers, such as 
the 7ridune.”’ 

“ Are the hum- 
orous weeklies in 
your lists?” 

**No; I never 
employ them for 
what you will con- 
cede to be a most 
excellent reason. 
My specifics are 
used almost ex- 
clusively by wo- 
men. They form 
the large bulk of 
my customers 
from the very na- 
ture of the remed- 
ies. Notoriously 
the humorous 
weeklies do not 
appeal to wo- 
men.” 

‘* The religious 
weeklies ?” 

‘‘There, again ! 








what products do 
you sell?” 

“Principally 
Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complex- 
ion Wafers and Fould’s Arsenic Com- 
plexion Soap. I am sole owner of 
these. I havea few other preparations, 
but I do not push them, and their sale 
is consequently insignificant.” : 

‘‘What is your advertising policy ?” 

**To use all the publicity which I 
can afford to buy. I have never done 
as much of it as I should like to, and 
the last two or three years I have been 
greatly restrained by reason of the 
bad times which have fallen to the lot 
of most of us, but I hope to expand 
very materially in the fall.’’ 

**What are your main media ?” 

“‘T use the daily papers wherever I 
can, and I take space in many of them 


H. B. 


I never use them, 
as I believe them 
to be prejudiced 
against me. I know that all my 
preparations are not only perfectly 
safe, but that they are positively bene- 
ficial for their purposes, and for the 
general health as well, but life is too 
short to enter into a controversy as to 
the merits of my ingredients.’’ 

‘‘It is in the magazines that I have 
most frequently noticed your announce- 
ments.” 

‘*Yes ; I use them freely, and have 
always doneso. Fora mail order busi- 
ness they are absolutely essential 
media.” 

‘*For your purposes I should think 
the fashion periodicals would prove 
very effective ?” 

‘They do, and I am in nearly all of 


Fou.p. 
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them, embracing among magazines 
and these latter WcClure’s, Cosmopoii- 
tan, Metropolitan, Lippincott’s, Peter- 
son’s, Godey’s, the Black Cat, Romance, 
Short Stories, Woman's World, Frank 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly, Demorest’s 
Family Magazine, Current Literature, 
L’Artde la Mode, Modes and Fabrics 
—in fact, almost the whole list of that 
class; last, but not least, the Zadies’ 
World and Lupton’s Two.” 

‘* How about Comfort and Vickery 
& Hill's?” 

‘*T used to, but I do not use them 
now.” 

‘** Do you go into trade journals ?” 

‘*No. None of them reach my con- 
stituency.”’ 

‘* Streets cars or hoardings ?” 

‘* Never been in them so far. I be- 
lieve in them, however, and shall take 
them up as soon as I feel able.” 

** How about circulars, booklets and 
similar forces ?” 

**T have used them, I believe in 
them, and I shall undoubtedly recur to 
them again. Since January, for in- 
stance, I have sent 80,000 circulars to 
Chicago, and—yes, they have yielded 
perfectly satisfactory returns.” 

‘* How about advertising novelties ?” 

‘*T never use schemes or novelties. 
But when I began, both as a trial and 
for keying purposes I gave away over 
8,000 steel money purses, in answer to 
solicitations received, mentioning in 
which medium my advertisement was 
seen. I only discontinued this because 
it was too expensive, but I had re- 
ceived through it another distinct ben- 
efit, which not only paid me for its ex- 
pense, but will stand me in good stead 
as long as I remain in business. I 
learned thereby the comparative value 
of quite a number of media.’’ 

** Do you still key your ads ?” 

“‘T gave up keying them for some 
years, but have recently resumed it in 
another way for myself, in the manner 
which has been made so familiar by 
others. This is by ascribing different 
departments and room numbers to 
each of a number of different publica- 
tions. I employ it only with the new 
media which I am taking up.” 

‘* How about circulation claims ?” 

‘Oh, I always discount mere claims. 
As nearly as I can make a rule, I would 
say that about 50 per cent ought to come 
near the truth where detailed state- 
ments are not given. Very few, I find, 
are prepared to give detailed state- 
ments. I would add that where a pub- 
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lication is willing to submit post-office 
receipts I generally am very prone to 
accept them, but even on these I will 
admit there is chance for deception.” 

‘* What do the looks of a publica- 
tion convey to you?” 

‘*They tell a great deal. To the 
experienced eye they are worth much 
more than any representative could tell 
unless he was fortified by bona fide 
facts and figures.” 

‘* As for instance?” 

‘*Well, I judge by the advertising 
in it. That wouldn’t tell you very 
nearly, perhaps, the size of the circu- 
lation, but it should tell the character, 
and it would convey to me whether it 
reaches the constituency I am looking 
for. But there are many other points 
—too many for me to indicate at pres- 
ent.” 

‘*Mr. Fould, don’t you ever use the 
directories ?” 

“*I can’t say I have. 


Ladies 

If you desire a transparent, 

EAR. RESH complex- 

ion, free from BLOTCH, BLEM- 

ISH, ROUGHNESS,COARSENESS 

REDNESS, FRECKLES Or PIM- 
Sq PLES, use 


inet DR. CAMPBELL’S 
SAFE - ARSENIC ar-cadaaaanae WAFERS, 


Fact is, that 





ND 
Fould’s Medicated aunane Complexion Soap 


The only real true beautifiers in the world. WaAR- 
RANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION in every case or 
money refunded. Wafers _ mail, $1; six large boxes 
$5: Soap, percake. 50 cen 
Address all mail orders to Ht. B. Foun 

14 Sixth pm New York. 


When answering poten mention Bupcer. 





between one and the other extreme, 
I’ve never thought of using them.’’ 

‘*Mr. Fould, how much is your ad- 
vertising appropriation ?” 

‘*T have been averaging ever since 
my first year in this line—that is, since 
February, 1891, when I bought the 
business—$14,000 a year.’’ 

‘* How do you divide this sum ?”’ 

‘*T spend it without dividing it into 
any special sums. Whenever the oc- 
casion for outlay in any direction 
comes, I meet it.”’ 

‘* You have seasons in your line, do 
you not ?” 

‘* Well, Ido my main advertising in 
the spring and fall. In the summer 
and winter I lie more or less fallow, 
but with periodicals I have yearly con- 
tracts, and they, of course, run. 
usually drop the daily papers in winter 
and in summer.” J. S. WILLIAMS. 
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THE USUAL METHOD. 


The method generally followed by success- 
ful advertisers is to introduce their goods 
into the markets of the large centers, com- 
mencing their advertising in each city as soon 
as the goods are placed among the trade in 
that city, and using the dailies which circu- 
late most largely to the class among whom 
are the greatest proportion of possible cus- 
tomers. It is possibie to-day to learn with 
accuracy the amount of circulation possessed 
by newspapers of influence and standing, 
and the nature of the matter in their columns 
indicates the nature of their clientele. Prod- 
ucts can almost without exception be intro- 
duced into the larger centers, first working 
out from those points into the smaller towns 
and country, easier and with a less expendi- 
ture than the opposite method entails. 
Metropolitan dailies have a considerable por- 
tion of their circulation through the territory 
adjacent to their points of issue, and there 
are comparatively few families in the smaller 
towns and rural districts who do not, a por- 
tion of the time at least, come in contact 
with some metropolitan daily; consequently 
the use of city dailies gives publicity to the 
article advertised, not only in the home of 
the paper, but throughout the adjacent 
country, making the introduction of the 
goods into the outside districts later much 
easier. It is possible to reach the buyin 
classes of practically the entire country wit 
the use of from sixty to seventy metropolitan 
dailies, and the cost per thousand of circula- 
tion is far less than by the use of the minor 
papers.—Advertising Experience 

+ 
THE NEW JOURNALISM. 


New Reporter—Old Golding says that if I 
approach him again regarding that bank 
scandal, he’ll break every bone in my body ; 
and he means it, too. 

City Editor—Great! That'll be good for 
three columns; go interview him at once. 
I’!| have an ambulance at his door when 
they bring you out.—Harfer’s Weekly. 

lnotiiennidaallies ee 
NOT TO BE EXPECTED. 

Salesman—If the goods are not just as rep- 
resented, we will cheerfully refund your 
money. Rural Customer—Don’t tell me sech 
yarns as that, young man! Ye might gimme 
me money back, but ’t ain’t human natur fer 
ye to be cheerful about doin’ it.—/uc&. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


MISSOURI. 


( ‘OVERS the field—St. Joseph HERALD—8,000 d., 
8,000 S., 9,000 w. LA COSTE. New York. 


NEW YORK. 


B INGHAMTON LEADER. 




















BINGHAMTON LEADER, the tea table favorite. 





| INGHAMTON LEADER, first-class penny 

afternoon paper. Most important daily in 
that city, commanding the respect and confi- 
dence of readers and advertisers alike, both at 
home and abroad. | oat circulation covering 
every issue 1895, Daily, 8,745; Weekly, 6,600, } 
circulation weekly than all the other Binghamton 
weeklies combined. THE 8. C. BECKWITH 
SPECIAL AGENCY, Sole Agts. Foreign Adver- 
tising, Nev’ York and Chicago. 
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INGHAMTON LEADER, leading afternoon 
paper and the favorite family medium. 

| JINGHAMTON LEADER, the home paper, filled 

full of live local and generalnews ; no boiler 

plate, A ut 2 a paper 

g the ‘Ad ° 








y. 








OHIO. 


[4TIOr MORNING TIMES, EVENING 
WEEKLY ‘IMES-NEws, 14,000 
weekly. LA COSTE, New York. 
» 2 OUNGSTOWN, O., Sunday NEws; established 
15 years ; 2 cents a copy ; sworn circ’n 4,220 
copies. ches the homes. Rates 20c.inch. 
Write C. M. SHAFFEK & CO., Youngstown, O. 


TEXAS. 


G ALVESTON TRIBUNE. 





NEws, 
> 4,500 














(jALVESTON TRIBUNE, a money winner. 





G ALVESTON TRIBUNE, the most influential. 





(jALVESTON TRIBUNE, prosperous and pow- 
erful. Leads the afternoon pr i 
YALVESTON TRIBUNE makes money for it 
A self and will make it for you. ba ep 

up to date, with ali modern mechanical appli- 

ances. A live paper for live people. 

G ALVESTON TRIBUNE, every copy counts. 
A City circulation larger than any newspaper 

in Texas. A dividend-paying medium, backed 

by the brains and capital of the city. 

G ALVESTON TRIBUNE, Daily four pages, 
X Weekly eight pages, all live, prosperous pa- 
pers, published by the Galveston b. Co., W. F. 
wadd, Pres.; Chas. Fowler, Vice-Pres. ; ree 

Sealy, Treas. ; Chase, Sec’y and Bus. Man.; 

Clarence Ousley, Editor. 8. C. kwith Special 
Agency, sole agents. 


WASHINGTON. 


[HE “Pa 























S) EATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER. 
‘ Largest circulation in the State. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


WHEELING NEWS, 7.500 daily. Only evening 
paper in city of 46,000. LA COSTE, N. Y. 











Displayed Ad vertisements. 


Must be handed in one week in advance, 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 


STHMS EOF FORCE, Beason in, 


or sts. E.'t. PAL 
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Walter C. Swart 


Advertising 
Agent... 
Any advertise- 


ment placed 
anywhere,any 
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Placing advertise- 
ments for insur- 
ance companies | 
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THE 
TIMES 
UNION 


gtows stronger and better 
every month. It is mod- 
ern, progressive and vig- 
orous in its management. 

It won its present high 
position on merit, and is 
determined to maintain 
the lead. 

It is unequaled for ad- 
vertising purposes. 


JOHN H. FARRELL, 
Editor and Proprietor. 
Albany, N. Y. 





Texas is the greatest State in the Union. 
There are over 300,000 Baptists in Texas. 


THE 
TEXAS 
BAPTIST 
STANDARD 


> 
is their chief denominational medium. 


The STANDARD has the largest circula- 
tion of any religious paper published in 
the Southern States. 

The following affidavit proves that 


fact: 
Waco, TEXAS, February 3, 1897. 
To WHOM it May CONCERN : 

This certifies that the smallest number of 
complete copies of the TEXAS BAPTIST STAND- 
eats during any week of 1896 was 

l, 


J. B. CRANFILL, Proprietor. 
(Seal.) T. M. HamILTon, Pressman. 
St. CLAIR LAWRENCE, Mailing Clerk. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me by J. 

B. Cranfill, T. M. Hamilton and St. Clair 

Lawrence, this 3rd day of February, 1897. 
Jno. T. BATTLE, 

Notary Public, McLennan Co., Texas. 
Advertising rates are reasonable. 
Write to the Texas Baptist Stand- 

ard, Waco, Texas, for sample copy 
and rate card. 





FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


These are the only mediums to reach the 
great body of Friends in the United States 
and Canada. The Friends are a well-to-do 
and thrifty people, and have great confidence 
in anything advertised in the periodicals of 
the Church. 

1. Whe Teachers’ Quarterly is 
published for the Sabbath School Super- 
intendents and Teachers. 

2. Whe Advanced Quarterly is 
intended for the main body of the Sab- 
bath School. 

3. The Intermediate Quarterly 
is for a younger class of pupils. 

4. Whe Primary Quarterly is for 
the infant class. These Quarterlies 
have a combined circulation of over 
31,000, and are kept in the homes for 
three ‘months; the advertisements can- 
not fail to attract attention. 

5. Our Youth’s Friend isa literary 
paper for young people. The average cir- 
culation for the vost ear has been 11,119. 

6. our Little ok s Magazine 
is intended for Fa little ones. Mothers 
are delighted with it, and any advertise- 
ment in it must claim their attention. 
Circulation, 4,000, 

7 The Christian Arbitrator. 
This is the Friends’ publication on Peace 
and Arbitration. The circulation is 
largely among ministers and educators. 
It is a very valuable medium for certain 
lines of advertising. 

Entire circulation of the papers is over 
, 
OR RATES APPLY TO THE 
Publishing Ass Association of Friends, 
CAG o,!1 L. 
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The St. Joseph 
Daily Heraid. 


An Eight-Page, Seven Col- 
umn Newspaper, containing 
Telegraphic Reports from all 
portions of the world. All 
the news of St. Joseph and the 
Great Northwest. 

Intelligent editorial and 
carefullyselected miscellany. 
Full, complete and absolute- 
ly correct market reports. 

Special correspondence 














from Capitals of neighboring 
States. Published every day 
in the year. Mailed to sub- 
scribers at six dollars per 
year, in advance. We cater 
to a class of readers that will 
pay advertisers to cultivate. 


8,000 = = Daily 
8,000 = Sunday 
9,000 = Weekly 





H. D. La Coste In charge of 
38 Park Row’ Eastern Adv’ng 
New York Department 
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It is the only one_» 


The Agent’s 
GUIME per sor 


has the honor of being the only true 
Agent’s Paper published in the whole 
worl d 

g=F-Completed its One Hun- 
dredth successful month with 
the April issue. 


; It pays advertisers wanting Agents ; 





or mail orders. That’s why hun- 
dreds use its columns year after year. 
ta% 5ocents per line agate, 
Advertising or 40 cents on yearly 
orders; cash monthly 
in advance, or send through any reliable 
agency. 

It is worth your while to send a quarter, 
for a full year’s subscription. Address 
AGENT’S GUIDE, 

New York. 
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«New England's Family Paper."’ 
oe THE... 


Portland Transcript 


The average circulation of the TRan- 
SCRIPT in 1896 was 


23,472. 


More than one-half of the TRANSCRIPT’s 
readers live in Maine; nine-tenths of 
them live in New England, 


Draw Your Own Conclusions. 
Will it pay you to advertise in a paper 
of literary merit, the favorite of 23,100 
New England households? 
The Cost is Moderate. 


A 4-inch ad costs $163.80 for six months. 
The same ad next pure reading matter 
costs $180.18, Why not write us? 


TRANSCRIPT CO. 
Portland, Maine. 
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ARE YOU 
SCRIBBLING 
YET ?-- don’t. 


It’s out of date — 


and every one knows you can get 


A NEW 410 


AMERICAN 
TYPEWRITER 


that will 4° unexcelled work rapid- 
ly and easily — the latest model of 
the ONLY successful low-priced 
typewriter. 
AUTHORS DOCTORS 
LAWYERS MINISTERS 
MERCHANTS All Use It! 


For catalogue and samples free 
mention PRINTERs’ INK. 





American Typewriter Co. 
269 Broadway, New York. 
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EMPTY the 
city but fill 
up the coun- 
try homes. 
In over . 


630,000 


of these the 
Mm papers of 

LANE’s List 
are the most 
looked-for and welcomed visitor 
for the month. August forms 
close Aug. 5. Trial orders for 
August only $2.40 a line, cash 
with order. Regular rate $3. 

Full particulars when you 
write. 


WALTER D. STINSON, 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 








daily in Wheeling. 


38 Park Row, 
NEW YORK. 





When you buy space in the 


WHEELING NEWS 


You are obtaining for your goods an entrance into the 
homes of the best people of West Virginia. 


It is absolutely the leading daily newspaper of that 
State, and has a larger circulation than any other 


We guarantee a circulation of 7,500 daily and Sunday. 
It is the only English Evening newspaper in that city; 
this means that one paper covers the field. 

We are prepared to contract to place your announce- 
ment in the homes of this city of 40,000 prosperous 
people at a reasonable rate. 


For details, address the home office or 


H. D. LA COSTE, mansger. 
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Mt 
The Foening Post 





Voluntary Testimony 


From 


Mr. Chas. F. Wingate, 


Expert Sanitary Inspector. 





119 Pearl Street, 
New York, June 25, 1897. 
Publisher “Evening Post,” New York: 


Dear Sir—The accompanying figures of actual 
results from advertising my sanitary inspection 
work during the past nine months may interest you: 


New York Sun, Cost $40 Returns $40 


ns “ Herald “ $110 “ — $200 


i Another N.Y. daily “ $100 “ none 
= N. Y. Evening Post “ $56 “ $747 


vada 


These were the results of a single insertion, 
and they demonstrate that “The Evening Post” is 
by far the most profitable medium that I have 


advertising would confirm this statement. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) CHAS. F. WINGATE. 


= 
: 
: used. My experience with the Twilight Park 
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The 
Houston Post 


Don’t try to cover Texas with one 
paper. 


The State is too big, but you can 
cover a larger territory with 


The 
Houston Post 


Than any State in the Union out- 
side of Texas. 

THE Post is read, paid for and ap- 
preciated by more people in South, 
East and West Texas than any other 
paper, and brings results accordingly. 


Greatest guaranteed circulation in Texas, 
BB paily 10,372; Semi-Weekly 19,734 each part. a 


(Minimum Average, 1896) 


Sworn statements, proofs, lists and 
rates shown at any time by 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Is not only 
THE LEADING AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNAL OF THE WORLD, 


With a constituency 
INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR 
IN PURCHASING ABILITY 
to that of any rival, 


BUT ITS CIRCULATION IS 
SCATTERED 


(Taking the Best People everywhere), 
AS IS THAT OF NO OTHER 
RURAL PERIODICAL. 


In the issue of June 10 (please send postal card for a copy) 
were published commendatory notices from exchanges 
and kind remarks from letters received from subscribers, 
all recent, representing 38 States, from Nova Scotia to 
California and from Washington to Georgia—also the 
Antipodes. 


NO OTHER AGRICULTURAL PAPER 
EVER MADE SUCH A SHOWING. 


THE CountTRY GENTLEMAN is published weekly, 
carefully printed on heavy paper, 
and freely illustrated. 


Advertisements tastefully set and carefully 
classified. 


One Insertion, 40c. per line; $5.60 per inch. 
Liberal discounts for continuance. 


Subscription price, $2.50, and it is worth it. 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Publishers, Albany, N. Y. 


SRI SRI IRI OR GRIRY 


CSRS 99 ve eM) 
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August 2a, See! 


The newspaper publisher who desires to have a good 
advertisement of his paper inserted in the September issue of 
the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DiRECTORY has notimetolose. The 
September issue of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY goes 
to press on Monday, August 2d. That is, the first form goes to 
press on that day. The completed book will be ready for de- 
livery on Tuesday, August 31st. Every newspaper publisher 
knows the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, and also knows 
that it is the one book that advertisers consult to ascertain what 
newspapers are likely to bring most profitable results. The 
publisher of a paper that can be used to advantage in preference 
to another paper in his own vicinity does well to make known 
to advertisers the facts which, by being generally known, are 
likely to redound to the mutual advantage of publisher and 
advertiser. 

For 50 cents a line the publishers of the AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY will insert a paragraph in the body of 
the book, immediately following the catalogue description of a 
paper, in the September issue of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
Directory. Said paragraph will be preceded by the word 
“advertisement,” so that the advertiser will know it is the state- 
ment of the publisher of the paper and not the statement of the 
editor of the Directory. Six words make a line; 20 lines cost 
$10; 100 lines cost $50. 

For an advertisement amounting to $10 or more the ad- 
vertiser may receive a copy of the Directory free, carriage paid. 
The subscription price for the Directory is $5. 

Display advertisements in the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
Directory can be had at $25 for a quarter page, $50 for a half 
page, or $100 for a full page, and a displayed advertisement 
may have a position in the body of the book in a position op- 
posite or on the same page with the catalogue description of the 
paper — provided the order is received before that position has 
been taken by somebody else, first come first served being the 
order in which positions are accorded. All advertisements, dis- 
played or otherwise, go in the letterpress portion of the book 
where they are certain to be seen. 

Five per cent discount from the price of an advertise- 
ment is allowed for cash with the order. 

Address orders promptly to 


George P. Rowell & Co. 


Publishers of AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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44’ TWAS in the newspaper and all the 
world now knows it.’’ 


Se 


To be in the 


NEW 
ORLEANS 


STATES 


means to be very close to the 
homes and hearts of the entire 


population of that city. 


ae 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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Out of Print 


The entire June edition of the AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER DrtreEctTory has been sold. 

The next edition, revised and corrected, 
will be zsswed September ist. Price $5, de- 
livered carriage paid. 


For $25 paid strictly in advance, ad- 

9 vertisers or others may be- 
come subscribers for and members of the AMERICAN 
NewspaPER Directory’s Confidential Information 
Bureau. The said subscription carries with it a 
right to receive (carriage paid) a copy of each 
quarterly issue of the AMERICAN NEwsPaPER DIREcT- 
ory (4 vols. per year), also an annual subscription 
to Prinrers’ Ink, a journal for advertisers (issued 
weekly), and the further right to ask for and receive 
at pleasure confidential reports concerning the cir- 
culation or character of any American newspaper 
credited with issuing regularly so many as 1,000 
copies. Such confidential reports will be supplied 
to subscribers whenever called for. 

For further information acdress 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers of 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY AND PRINTERS’ INK, 
No, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


From the Chicago (Il.) Daily News, August, 1880: 

essrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s American Newspaper Directory has long since earned the 
reputation of being the best of its character. It contains the results of patient, expensive 
and systematic effort to secure all attainable information of interest concerning American 
Newspapers. The work has been honestly done. This will not be questioned by any un- 
prejudiced examiner. The most important question is circulation. In attempting to give 
this information the Editor of the Directory encounters his most difficult wor! Asa rule, 
newspaper publishers lie, fap ged or eeeeey, Sane ing the circulations of their papers. 
It is the aim and necessity of the Directory to give the truth instead. The result of this 
difference of pr se is inevitable —a great deal of criticism and abuse from publishers 
whose untruthful statements have not n accepted by the Editor of the Directory. The 
attacks of papers of this class upon the corrections of the ey have, however, been 
| ay yo eneral yo in yz vy! of the work, and ng Sl P. 
we .’8 American Newspaper ory e dependence and guide, in a 

greater or less degree, of every large advertiser in the country. 
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The larger the percentage of 


the circulation of a paper that 
reaches the home, the greater the 


advertising value of the paper. 


No paper has a more thorough 
home reading than 


The Detroit 
: Free Press 


which for sixty-four years has 
been the favorite paper of the 
better classes of Detroit and 


Michigan generally. 
Its three editions circulate 
to the extent of 


36,805 Daily 48,037 Sunday 
101,758 Twice-a-Week 


Rates and sample copies on application to the home office 
or to 


R. A. CRAIG, 
41 Times Building, New York. 
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LOOK FOR THESE 
HEADINGS...... 


If you are interested in Agricultural papers you will 
be interested in the headings below, as these are found 
on the front covers of the three leading weekly Agricul- 
tural papers of to-day. 





MERICAN ee ee 
GRICULTURIST Covering the [liddle 


NEW YORK. and Southern States. 


Circulation, 57,000 


: Covering the Central 
WESTERN EDITION, and Western States. 
CHICAGO. 


Circulation, 36,000 


Covering the 
EASTERN EDITION, New England States. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Covers the whole Country or any part of it. 
The Total Circulation is 


_ each 165,000 weer. 


Rates are no higher than you would expect to pay for a 
medium like this and results are reasonably sure. Your 
interests are unprotected if you are not using one or 
more editions of thiscombination. Circulations all sworn to. 


Orange Judd Company, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD, MASS.,, 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Bldg. 27 Worthington St. 
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UNCLE SAM’S Guarantee 


of our May Circulation. 


‘Post Office at.>......- 





\ Publication or’ News Agent AG 
‘ FLZpounds at 1 cent a pound= 


yor ES then tis Mary (83. 
ecewéd the above amount in full prepaffment of PT. 
Sybah). Valea 4, Postmaster. 
o: : 


By 
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This copy 1s for 
he Pubhsher or 























Wrapped and ready for 
ot the mail, weighs 
a fraction less than 


I-10 pound. 


During the month of May, as shown by the above post-office receipt, 
8,532 pounds (or 85,320 copies) of FARM NEWS were mailed at the 
Springfield post-office. They reached 85,320 progressive, up-to-date 
farmers. Actual average for the past five months, 80,436. 


Post Office at Ll ne be 
No. 235 ime 77 


, ina 
Publication or News Ag : Wo AeA . 
: ] f.. pounds at 1 cent a pound— 


ived the // nt in full prepayment of postage., 
aL VMlact... , Postmaster. 
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This copy is for 
the Publisher or 
‘ews Agent 











Wrapped and ready 
ot for the mail, weighs 
2 ounces — 

8 to the pound. 


During the month of May, as shown by the above post-office receipt 
8,179 pounds (or 65,432 copies) of WOMANKIND were mailed at 
the Springfield post-office. Every copy was paid for. No sample 
copies go. Advertisers are getting most gratifying results from it. 


CIRCULATION BOOKS OPEN TO ADVERTISERS. 


THE HOSTERMAN PUB. CO., Springfield, Ohio 
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FParm (== 
| Monthly, covering | 


the entire country. | 








and 





Eastern Edition, 
| 120,000 copies. 
| Western Edition, QO Tiwi CE 
| 130,000 copies. | 


The success of any business depends almost wholly upon 
judicious advertising, and papers of known circulation 
are the ones to use. Farm and Home easily ranks 
first, as the best paying agricultural medium of the 
country. Advertisers have found this to be true, and 
it is not necessary for us to misrepresent our circula- 
tion. Weclaim 


250,000 Copies Each Issue. 


MMS 








Why not use some reason inthis matter. You can’t get 
trade, unless you tell people what you have to sell, 
and you can’t expect to sell, unless you use proper 
mediums, 


We do not claim that FARM AND HOME pays every adver- 
tiser, but we do claim that it is 


A A Strong Advertising Medium. 


EE 





For reaching the country trade there is nothing better. 
It is no experiment. Look the paper over carefully, 
and ask your agent (if you place your advertising that 
way) to quote you prices, or write us direct. 


Che Phelps Publishing @o., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
27 Worthington St. 204 Dearborn St. 
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‘ A Careful Investigation 


Will convince every one that under 
the New Management 


~~ CHICAGO 
DISPATCH 


is one of the CLEANEST, BRIGHTEST and PRO- 
GRESSIVE Newspapers of the day. 








OLD METHODS { HAVE BEEN 


OLD POLICY 


OLD eas OBLITERATED. 


OLD PRINCIPLES 


ITS AIM NOW IS TO PRINT 
All the News that is Wholesome. 


NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS. 





ADVERTISER will now find THE DISPATCH 
read in a great majority of the 

HOMES, OFFICES, BUSINESS HOUSES and FACTORIES, and on 

ALL the TRAINS and STREET CARS in and about CHICAGO. 


Eastern Office: HOME OFFICE: 


517 TEMPLE COURT, 115-117 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. CHICAGO. 


LA 
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“WINDY AND DISAGREEABLE.” 


When a man blows wind off his stomach, that is 


flatulence. Sometimes people call it gulping wind. 
No matter what you call it, the disease, for it isa 
disease, is an annoying one to you and disgusting to 
your friends. I once heard a politician speak of a 
rival, whom he did not admire, as a flatulent old fool. 
Flatulent means windy. Usually we mean by it wind 
collected in the stomach. Wind in the intestines 
may also be just as properly designated flatulence. 
It is always caused by indigestion. A physician, who 
practices ina town near Albany, N. Y., reports the 
case of an old gentleman who had been so annoyed 
by a persistent condition of flatulence that he had 
consulted all the doctors in the vicinity without 
securing any benefit. “ Finally he came to me and 
I prescribed several remedies which failed utterly. 
I then prescribed Ripans Tabules, which he reported 
gave hin immediate relief, and he is now nearly 
cured, I think it would be an excellent thing to make 
a strong feature of ‘flatulence’ inall the R*1-P-A-N’S 
advertisements, for I find them excellent in almost 
every case of that sort.” 
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WHY IT PAYS 
ADVERTISERS 


o 














The People 
Who Purchase It 
Have Money 





oo 1 Ose 
or >>? 
FIVE CENT 
oh» 

SUNDAY PAPER 


Is Always Purchased By 
People Who Have 
The Stuff 





Having It To Purchase 
A Five-Cent Paper 
They Have It To Pur- 
chase Good Goods From 
The Advertiser 


GIVE A TRIAL ORDER AND SEE 
WHAT COMES FROM 
250,000 TELEGRAM READERS 


H. S. BROOKS, President and General Manager. 








A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
New York. London. Chicago. 
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IT SELLS FOR 
FIVE CENTS 


y SPORE Ee pH Sen 








PRINTERS’ INK, 


20 PER CENT LOWER, 


WEIEXTEND’ THIS‘CHANCE co 
Only for 30 Days.. 


r 


IN offering this assortment of 
Inks, we desire to give 
every printing establishment, 
large or small, an opportunity 
to test the High Qualities ol 
our Inks, and at the same time 
recognize the advantages of 
packing in Tubes. 


$1.50 


. Per Box 








Containing 


Four 
Colored 
Tubes 


tas Shown. 


ae 


SELECT YOUR*¥COLORS. 


. Fine Cut, Black G, + $2.00 at Ib. 1-4 Ib. Violet, bluish, No. 1, g° SS! 00 per Iv. 
. Blue Black, light, - + 2.50 1-4 Ib. Silk Green, deep, * - - 2.00 
. Deep Geranium Lake,- 5.00 « 1-4 Ib. Bismarck Brown, -' , 300 r 
Brilliant Red, j= “ 1-4 Ib. Sulphur Yellow, te -’ 2.00 2 
. Bronze Blue, No.1,€- 250 + 1-4 Ib. Fine White, 2 123 © 
. Light Blue,f~2* \. = 250 P 


For Sale by CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 





IN 2 CANS AND UPWARD, 
NATHAN’S NUBIAN NEWS,,'" di. ony PER POUND. 


EQUAL TO ANY NEWS INK EVER SOLD. ‘* @#& ‘TRIAL ORDER WILL BRING OTHERS. 


Tam ALWAYS glad to sell four (-lb. tubes of any of the above 


job inks, packed in a box, for $1.20, and if they are not found satisfac- 
tory I will buy them back and pay allcharges. I will match any job ink 
under the sun in \(-Ib. cans for 25c. a can, with the exception of Car- 
mines, Bronze Reds and Fine Purples. For these I charge 50c. a can. 
Try a sample lot. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON. 
8 SPRUCE STREET, New YORK. 
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3 : THE NEW DAILY ? 
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LOUISVILLE 
DISPATCH 


The Organ of the Democratic Party. 
Indorsed by the State Convention. 
Has Two Thousand Stockholders. 


THE ONLY SILVER DEMOCRATIC 
DAILY PUBLISHED IN LOUISVILLE. 


Represents the political views of 
225,000 Kentucky Voters, and three- 
fourths the reading public of the State. 


THE MOST INFLUENTIAL 2 2% 
NEWSPAPER OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


Daily, Morning, Sunday, Weekly. 


Sworn Circulation QVEY 19,000 Daily. 


Price, 3 cents Daily, 5 cents Sunday. 


DISPATCH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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IN BROOKLYN 


You will often observe this sort of thing— 
it does not attract much attention or com- 
ment—but the advertising display on the 


BROOKLYN ‘“ L” 


is so good and unavoidable that it is always 
noticed and commented favorably upon. 


SEND FOR FOLDER, —————\ 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 
35 Sands St., Brooklyn. > 253 Broadway, N.Y. 


: 


a.m. LO ML MO. Le LP. Me. GA 
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Is a great thing, but a “long 
head” is better. Long- 
headed men go into good 
things, especially in the adver- 
tising line. They know the 
value of tried mediums. 





Among the very best is.... 


Street 


Car 
A dvertising. 











But you want it rightly done; rightly 
conducted; rightly placed, and of the 


“kind that pays.” Drop usa line for list. 


Geo. Kissam & Co. 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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Street Car 
Advertising_. 


is daily growing more popular as 
its merits are constantly becom- 
ing more manifest. A glance at 
the display in cars of all large 
cities will show not only the cards 
of known general Advertisers but 
those of local fame. The read- 
ing matter is interesting. The 
illustrations meritorious. Pas- 
sengers read the announcements 
and remember them. They are 
household words. 
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Don’t you want 


them to know about you ? 

We can place your card in 10,000 
cars. The best in America and 
Canada. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 
Postal Telegraph Bidg., < NEW YORK. 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 


The Opportunities 


For successful advertising have not all been 
fully utilized. One may perhaps unconscious- 
ly think of acelebrated ham or a famous hook 
and eye, but concerning many things of uni- 
versal use recall none of special distinction 
among its kind. There are, therefore, great 
opportunities to impress the general public 
regarding many common things in daily use. 





Every Business 


Needs advertising and generally gets some; 
frequently it is of the experimental kind “ just 
to keep before the public.” The advertiser lack- 
ing faith or even interest in the result, the ex- 
tent to which it should be done, the how, when 
and where of it do not get the necessary de- 
liberate consideration. 


Thirty Years 


Of careful observation and practical experi- 
ence in this business have qualified us to 
advise and we are glad to meet or corre- 
spond with those who have leisure during the 
quiet season to consider how their business 
can or ought to be stimulated for the future. 
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The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co. 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 





